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Burlington, Vermont 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in Vermont. October 17, 1970 


I have come to Vermont to support a great United 
States Senator, Win Prouty, a great Governor, Deane 
Davis, and the entire Republican ticket. While here, I 
also want to reassure the people of Vermont and of New 
England about a matter that has become a cause of great 
concern to many: the question of fuel supply. 

I have talked with Senator Prouty and Governor Davis 
about this. I have investigated the situation. I want to 
say that despite all the discussion, and despite all the 
alarms, there is now no fuel crisis. And we are taking all 
necessary steps to ensure that Vermont and New England 
have adequate supplies of fuel this winter. 

I have known and admired Senator Win Prouty for 
many years, and I know him as a man of thoughtful good 
sense and a real voice of Vermont. He works hard at his 
job, and works hard for the people of his State. He gets 
things done. Senator Prouty has been one of the great 
leaders in the Senate in education, in health, in transpor- 
tation, in getting a better break for the elderly. He under- 
stands what it takes to achieve our goal in the world of a 
full generation of peace. 

People in Washington listen to Senator Prouty because 
they know that what he says is worth listening to. With 
Winston Prouty in the Senate and Bob Stafford in the 
House, the people of Vermont can be sure that the voice 
of Vermont will be heard—and heeded. 

Let me say a word, too, about Governor Davis. Two 
years ago Governor Davis inherited a fiscal mess from his 
predecessor—and he had the courage and the determina- 
tion to do what was needed to clean it up. He knows what 
it takes to make State government work. He knows how 


to fight crime. Under his leadership, Vermont is setting 
an example for the Nation in fighting pollution. 

If we are to get power back to the States and back 
to the people—where it belongs—we need more Gov- 
ernors like Deane Davis. And as we look ahead to the 
Nation’s needs in these next critical years, we need the 
clear, respected voice of Winston Prouty in the United 
States Senate. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Burlington, Vt. 


Burlington, Vermont 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Burlington 
Municipal Airport. October 17, 1970 


Governor Davis, Senator Prouty, Congressman Stafford, 
all of the distinguished guests on the platform, and all of 
the distinguished members of this audience: 

As you probably are aware, this is the first campaign 
stop that I have had the opportunity to make in 1970, 
and I am proud that it is in the State of Vermont. There 
are personal reasons for that statement that would be of 
interest, I am sure, to the young people here. My two 
daughters have very fond memories of their visit to this 
State to Camp Tila Wooket. I am glad to be back because 
of that. 

The other reason is that as I look back on the record 
of the State of Vermont, and in a personal sense, again, 
on all the occasions that I have been on the national 
ticket, I have lost some States but I have always carried 
Vermont. Thank you very much. 

A third reason is that I am very proud to be here on 
a special day which is nonpolitical in one respect, cet 
tainly, the homecoming day of the University of Vermont. 
I also want to say that, speaking of the university, lets 
pay our respects to the Rice Memorial Band over here, 
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and to the Canada Goose in the back. The Vermont Tur- 
keys are going to go up to Canada on an exchange visit 
for the Canada Goose next week. 

But there is a more fundamental reason in this year 
1970 that I am very happy to be here to open this cam- 
paign in Vermont. It has to do with the fact that I have 
enormous respect for the men who are candidates on your 
ticket here this year. Let me mention them each briefly. 
Bob Stafford, who has been formerly your Governor, then 
a Congressman. 

One thing that you know about the people from Ver- 
mont is this—and it is true of all of those representing 
Vermont in Washington and in the statehouse—whether 
itis George Aiken, who is a man whose wise counsel I have 
benefitted from as President of the United States and prior 
to that time, or whether it is a case of Bob Stafford, a 
man who came to the Congress in the 87th Congress, and 
all of the Congressmen in the country who were elected 
that year elected him as their leader. 

That is an indication of what they think of Vermont 
and Bob Stafford in Washington, D.C. 

I have had the opportunity to meet all of the Governors 
of the 50 States at various Governors’ Conferences, and 
I respect them all. But there are some who stand out and 
one who stands out is your Governor because he has 
courage, the courage to do what is right for his State, 
to take a mess fiscally and clean it up in the State of 
Vermont. 

There is another reason that I admire your Governor 
and also your Congressman and your Senator, and that 
is their tenacity. When anything involves the State of 
Vermont, they are down there in my office pounding on 
that door until we do something about it. 

For example, over these past 2 weeks they have ex- 
pressed concern about a possible fuel oil shortage in the 
State of Vermont. Let me tell you I talked to General 
Lincoln, the head of the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness before I left Washington. 

There will be no fuel oil shortage. We will see to that, 
thanks to what your Governor has told us, your Senator, 
and your Congressman. 

Now I come to your Senator, Win Prouty, the man who 
is running in this State for reelection. Can I speak to all of 
you now about the importance of this one man, this one 
vote, and your one vote in this State of Vermont? 

Let us understand that in 1968 the country elected a 
new President and called for new leadership. We also 
recognized that at that time we had the Congress, both 
the House and the Senate, under the control of members 
of the other party. Nevertheless, we worked with that 


Congress. Sometimes they voted against it, sometimes 
for. 





But in the United States Senate particularly—and all 
of you, particularly you who studied political science at 
the university and those who studied it also in high school 
know, and all of you who read your papers and listen to 
television—the United States Senate on the great issues, 





the issues that involve whether we are going to have a 
program to bring lasting peace in the world, the issues that 
involve whether or not we are going to have a program 
that will stop the ruinous inflation that is robbing your 
pocketbooks and making it impossible to balance your 
family budget—when we look at all of these problems 
we find that in the United States Senate on vote after 
vote a majority of one determines the outcome. 

A shift of one Senator, sometimes two, will determine 
whether the President’s program goes through or whether 
it doesn’t go through. I want to say to you, without Win 
Prouty’s vote I couldn’t stand here today and speak with 
pride of a record of accomplishment in this great field. 
He is providing that majority of one. 

I would like to take the three issues, and I think I am 
going to take the hardest one first. I hear some of the 
young people here say stop the war, and I heard it said 
outside. I understand that. 

Let me tell you what we found and then you judge the 
record and you judge Win Prouty on the basis of that 
record. When we came into office, we found 550,000 
Americans in Vietnam. There was no plan to bring them 
home. There was no plan to end the war. There was no 
peace plan that had been submitted. 

And what have we done? Let me tell you. We have 
implemented a plan to bring Americans home, and dur- 
ing the spring of next year half of the men that were 
in Vietnam when we got there will be coming home. 
That is what we are going to do. 

Second, we wound down the fighting by the strong 
stand that we took to clean up the sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia. We have cut American casualties to the lowest 
level in 41/2 years. 

I am not going to be satisfied until not one American 
is killed in Vietnam, but we are cutting them down and 
we are going to continue on that course. 

And third, my friends, we have presented to the North 
Vietnamese, over national television—and I am sure 
many of you heard it—a far-reaching peace plan. We 
have offered a cease-fire without conditions. We have of- 
fered to negotiate all the political settlements with re- 
gard to South Vietnam, one that would allow all those in 
that country to participate in the making of that settle- 
ment. 

We have offered also a plan that would provide for 
the release of war prisoners on both sides. We have of- 
fered a conference on all of Indochina. 

Now let me tell you exactly where it stands today. As I 
stand before you today, I can say confidently the war in 
Vietnam is coming to an end, and we are going to win 
a just peace in Vietnam. It will come to an end either— 
if the enemy accepts our proposal for a cease-fire, it can 
come to an end more quickly. 

If it does not accept that proposal, then we will bring 
it to an end by continuing to withdraw Americans and 
replacing them with Vietnamese and allowing the Viet- 
namese to have the right to choose their own government 
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without having it imposed by North Vietnam or by 
the United States. Now, isn’t that the fair thing to do? 

Now let us see what the other side of the argument 
is. I know the people in this State. My good friend Con- 
suelo Bailey, who has always advised me about Vermont, 
has said to me from time to time, “The people in this 
State want to hear both sides of the argument and want 
to make up their minds.” 

Let me tell you the other side. I know there are people 
who say: Why this long road? Why don’t we just end the 
war? I could have done it the day I went into office. 

I could have brought all the Americans home. Let 
me tell you ending a war isn’t very difficult. We ended 
World War I. We ended World War II. We ended Korea. 
And yet, in this century we have not had a generation 
of peace, my friends. 

What we want to do is to end the war so that the 
young people that are shouting “Stop the War” will 
have a generation of peace, and that is the kind of plan 
that we will try to implement. So that is what we are 
doing. 

We are ending the war in a way that will discourage 
those who might start a war. 

We are ending the war in a way that will bring per- 
manent peace in the Pacific. It is that kind of program 
that Win Prouty has stood firmly by. 

So I say let us work for what all of us want, not just 
peace for the next election but peace for the next gen- 
eration so that the younger brothers and the sons of 
those who have fought in Vietnam won’t have to be 
fighting in some other Vietnam sometime in the future. 

So there is the choice. It is a clear one. Win Prouty, 
who stands for a just peace and a generation of peace, 
and those on the other side who say without regard to 
the future, let’s simply end the problems that we are 
in today. 

This is real statesmanship. That is one of the reasons I 
am here for him. 

Let me turn to another subject of equal interest, equal 
interest in the sense that it affects the pocketbooks of every- 
body and every family budget. You all know what has 
happened to prices. You know when we came into office 
we found prices going up and up. 

You will find also that the reason they were going up 
and up was that in the years previous to our coming into 
office the previous administrations had spent $50 billion 
more than the economy would have produced in terms 
of taxes at full employment. 

And what did that do? Because Washington spent 
more than it was taking in or that it could have taken 
in in full employment, it raised the prices for everybody. 

I said when we came into office we were going to stop 
that. That is why I had to veto some measures, because 
I felt people were poor in many instances. 

Let me just say this: What we have to realize is that 
we need Senators and Congressmen who have the cour- 
age to vote against the spending programs that may 


benefit some of the people but that raise prices and taxes 
for all people. That is the kind of a program we stand 
for. That is the kind of fiscal responsibility that your 
Governor stands for. It is the kind of fiscal responsibility 
that Win Prouty stands for. 

And we come to a third area, the third area of progress, 
The great choice that the American people had in 1968 
and that we now have a chance to reaffirm in 1970 is this: 
Do we want to pour good money into bad programs so 
that eventually we end up with both bad money and bad 
programs? Or do we reform the programs of America? 
That is why this administration says let’s reform the wel- 
fare system, let’s reform our educational system, let’s re- 
form our health system, so that America can move for- 
ward on a new road. That is the kind of proposal that we 
offer. 

And here the issue is clear. On the one side there are 
those who say keep pouring the same amount of money, 
billions, into the welfare program. Let me tell you what 
I think. I say that when a program makes it more profit- 
able for a man not to work than to work, it is time to get 
rid of it and get another program. And that is why Win 
Prouty’s strong support of the Family Assistance Program 
in which we provide help for all of those who need it, but 
in which we provide that those who are able to work 
will not only have an incentive to work but a requirement 
to work—let them work, I say, and if they cannot work 
then, of course, the welfare will be provided. It is that 
kind of reform that we stand for. 

I could go on into other fields. Take the environment. 
I noticed that as the plane came down and I looked down 
on this magnificent countryside, and I know that pretty 
soon the tourists, the winter tourists, will be coming in, 
the summer influx have gone home. I can only say to you 
this, that as I look over America, and I fly over it many, 
many times, of course, on the way to California, to Florida, 
and to other States, this is a beautiful country. But, my 
friends, what we have to realize is that because of our 
wealth, what we are doing is that we are poisoning our 
water. We are also poisoning our air. We are having our 
cities choked with traffic and terrorized by crime. So what 
we have to do now is to clean up the environment of 
America. 

That is why we have presented to the Congress an 
historic new program to clean up the air, to clean up the 
water, to provide open spaces for these young people to 
go to in the years ahead. 

And, my friends, that is ‘he kind of progressive legis- 
lation that Win Prouty supports, and that is another 
reason we need him in the United States Senate. 

Then one other program I should mention—and Gov- 
ernor Davis, you will be interested in this and all of your 
fellow Governors—I think back in the history of this 
country, to the fact that Vermont has played a proud role 
from the beginning of time in America. I think back to 
the fact, too, that when America was young the States 
felt that they had responsibilities and then power began to 
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flow, particularly in this century, from the people and the 
counties and the cities and the States up to Washington, 
D.C. And government in Washington got bigger and 
bigger and bigger, and government in the States found 
that they didn’t have the funds to handle their problems, 
and taxes, particularly on your property, went up and up. 
So I said this has got to change. 

That is why we have authorized and asked the Con- 
gress to approve, and they will not yet act on it, a pro- 
gram of revenue sharing, where the Federal Government 
will turn over to the States funds that the States can use 
tohandle their own problems. 

Let me tell you why this is important. For 190 years, 
my friends, power has been flowing from the people, from 
you, and from the States, to Washington. I say that it is 
time now for power to flow back from Washington to the 
States and to the people of America. That is the kind of a 
program, again, that Win Prouty supports. 

Now one final point. I realize that in this year 1970 
there are those who have very deep disagreements with 
our country’s policy, whether it is abroad or at home. I 
know there are those who demonstrate and say that Amer- 
ica is a sick society, that everything is wrong. 


Just let me say this: I can tell you, my friends, I have 
seen this country, and I have also been abroad. I have just 
finished a trip to Europe. I was in a Communist country, 
Yugoslavia, and 350,000 people stood out in the rain 
cheering, not for me but for the United States of America. 
I was in Spain, in Italy, in Ireland, in England, and the 
same thing happened. The same thing happened in Asia 
last year, in India, and other countries. 


Let me tell you something: Yes, there are those who 
criticize America, many abroad among leaders criticize 
our policies. But to millions of people on this earth we can 
be proud of the fact that the United States of America, 
not because simply we are the strongest country and the 
richest country, but because we are a country that pro- 
vides the greatest freedom and the greatest opportunity 
for people in the history of the world—the United States 
is respected, and let’s be worthy of that respect. 


Now the question is: The voices are being heard in 
the year 1970. You hear them. You hear them night after 
night on your television, people shouting their obscenities 
about America and what we stand for. You hear those 
who shout against the speakers and shout them down, who 
will not listen. And then you hear those who engage in 
Violence. You hear those, and see them, who, without 
reason, kill policemen and injure them, and the rest. And 
you wonder: Is that the voice of America? 


I say to you it is not. It is a loud voice, but, my friends, 
there is a way to answer: Don’t answer with violence. 
Don’t answer by shouting the same senseless words that 
they use. But answer in the powerful way that Americans 
have always answered. Let the majority of Americans 
speak up, speak up on November 3d, speak up with your 
Votes. That is the way to answer. 
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Friends, the people in this great State may well deter- 
mine whether or not on the great issues which will deter- 
mine whether we can have a program that will bring 
lasting peace for a generation, progress in the field of the 
environment and welfare, and all these other areas that 
I have described, a program of strong and fair law en- 
forcement—whether or not we have that majority of one 
in the United States Senate, a majority that crosses party 
lines, may be determined from what you do in the State 
of Vermont. I say this to you because Win Prouty not only 
provides that vote but because this quiet, confident man 
has such enormous respect among his colleagues. 

Let me tell you something. I have known the Senate 
and the House—I served in both—and anybody who has 
known those bodies will agree with me that there are the 
doers and the talkers. Win Prouty isn’t a talker; he is a 
doer. He gets things done. He works for the elderly. He 
works for progress. He works for education. He is a man 
who for 20 years has given his life. There isn’t a man in 
that Senate who works harder than he does for Vermont 
and America. 

And because he is a doer and not a talker, send him 
back and give us that majority of one. 

Thank you. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 11:22 a.m., e.d.t., at the Burlington 
Municipal Airport, Burlington, Vt. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in New Jersey. October 17, 1970 


I have come to New Jersey to help Nelson Gross be- 
cause I want him to come to Washington and help the 
Nation. 

If the people of New Jersey want a Senator who takes 
a strict stand against the perpetrators of violence in Amer- 
ica; who believes that our college campuses should be 
ruled by reason and not by force; who would take strong 
action against the menace of drugs; who himself has 
been a law enforcement official, and would take strong 
action against crime—then Nelson Gross is the man. 


As New Jersey’s Senator, Nelson Gross would stand 
up for America’s position in the world, and help us not 
only to achieve peace in Vietnam but also to achieve our 
goal of a full generation of peace. He would help us keep 
the “Big Spenders” from chewing holes in the housewife’s 
pocketbook. With his strong support of welfare reform, 
he would help get people off the welfare rolls and onto 
payrolls. He would help New Jersey—which now ranks 
last among the States in Federal money returned per 
tax dollar—to get its fair share of Federal outlays. He 
would help us help every State by enacting a plan to turn 
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a part of the Federal tax dollar back for the States and lo- 
calities to use themselves. 

There is another point that I think is important. Nelson 
Gross would be working with New Jersey’s other Senator. 
He would be working with the Governor and with the 
White House—and that means he could do more for 
New Jersey, and New Jersey’s two Senators, together, 
would give New Jersey a stronger voice and do more for 
the country. 

So I urge the people of New Jersey to vote for Nelson 
Gross for the U.S. Senate—and for the entire Republican 
ticket, so they can help us to achieve the things America 
needs today and in the critical but promising years ahead. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Newark, N.J. 


Teterboro, New Jersey 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Teterboro 
Airport. October 17, 1970 


Senator Case, Governor Cahill, Members of the Con- 
gress, all of the distinguished guests on the platform, my 
friends of New Jersey: 

It is a great privilege for me to return to New Jersey, 
and I want to say first of all—I think that clearly shows 
that the Silent Majority is not going to be silent any 
longer. 

I am glad to return to New Jersey because I well re- 
call that in this century no one has been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States unless he carried the State of 
New Jersey—and in 1968 I am proud to have carried 
the State of New Jersey. 

I am also proud to appear here with Bill Cahill, a 
man who has returned the statehouse in New Jersey to 
that high class of leadership which Republican Gov- 
ernors have given. Now how about a hand for Bill Ca- 
hill, your great Governor. 

And since we are speaking of winners, can I say that 
today we have the Hasbrouck Heights Band. I under- 
stand they haven’t lost a game in 2 years. Good luck. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in this State of New Jersey 
in this year of 1970, you will make a decision that is 
going to affect the State of New Jersey. It is going to 
affect your lives, and it is going to affect the United 
States of America for many years to come. 

I want to tell you what that decision means. I could 
simply speak in terms of the candidates. I believe we 
have the best group of House candidates in the State 
of New Jersey that I have ever seen in campaigning in 
this State for many years, and I want to give a hand 
to every one of these House candidates. 

Second, I am here to speak in behalf of my friend 
Nelson Gross, a man—thank you, very much—I am very 
proud to be here to speak in behalf of Nelson Gross for 


firm personal reasons. He was my chairman in 1968. He 
is a man I deeply respect. He is a member of my party, 
But, my friends, I want to say to you today that the 
issue in this election is much bigger than whether I hap- 
pen to like this man personally, as I do. 

It is much bigger than whether he happens to be a 
member of my party, which he is. He stands for what is 
best for America. That is why we are for Nelson Gross, 

And there is a very clear issue, a clear issue between 
him and those who oppose him. Let me put it to you 
in the terms that every citizen of the State of New Jersey, 
young and old, is interested in. 

What do you want from your Government? We be- 
gin, of course, with that item which is more important 
than anything else in the minds of all of us. We want 
to build a world in which we can have peace—peace not 
just for the next election but peace for the next genera- 
tion. Nelson Gross stands for that. 

Since I have been in office, after 5 years of men go- 
ing to Vietnam, we have been bringing them home, and 
we will continue to bring them home. After 5 years of 
American casualties going up and up, they have gone 
down and down to the lowest in 41% years, and they are 
going to continue to go down. 

After 5 years of the war going on, the war is coming 
to an end, and we shall continue to move in that direction. 

So what we stand for here is a program of a just 
peace. We have offered a cease-fire. We have offered an 
exchange of prisoners. We have offered a peace con- 
ference. We have offered a political settlement. My 
friends, let me tell you why we need a just peace. It is 
very easy, I know, as some of those who may be here in 
this audience today have been shouting, to simply end 
the war. My friends, we have ended wars. What we 
want to do is to end this war so that young Americans 
won't have to fight in another war. That is what we want 
to do. That is why we are ending this war in a way 
that will discourage those who might want to start an- 
other war. 

We are ending this war in a way that we have a chance 
for peace in the Pacific in the years to come, and we are 
maintaining the strength so that we can negotiate that 
reduction in nuclear arms so essential to lasting peace. 

Let me put the issue to you very directly. The United 
States Senate is the body that has the most effect on the 
foreign policy of this country. We need in the Senate a 
man who will stand with the President on the great issue of 
ending the war and building a just peace. 

Let me turn to an issue very close at home. I see many 
here that probably took off from their shopping in order 
to be here. I know that when you go to the stores today 
you are going to be concerned with the fact that the prices 
are going up and up. Let me say that when we came into 
office, we found that we had the worst inflation since 
World War II. And the reason was that we had had a 
government in Washington, D.C. that, over the past 8 
years before then, had spent $50 billion more than the 
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economy of this country at full production would have 
produced through its tax system. And when a government 
does that, it means that spending more in Washington 
means higher prices here at home. 

Let me say this to you: We need in Washington a man 
like Nelson Gross who will support the President on this 
fundamental issue, and it is a very tempting issue for a 
political man. It is very easy to vote for every spending 
program. But we need a man who has the courage to vote 
against the program that might benefit some people but 


‘would raise prices and taxes for all people. That is the 


kind of a man we have in Nelson Gross. 

And, my friends, we need to reform the institutions of 
government in this country. We need to quit putting good 
money into bad programs in America. 

Let’s look at our welfare program. The welfare costs of 
New Jersey go up and up and up into millions of dollars. 
That is true all over the country. Hundreds of thousands 
more people will go on welfare. 

Let me say to you, when I find a program which makes 
it more advantageous for a man not to work than to 
work then it is time to junk that program and get some- 
thing new. 

When I find a program that will encourage a man to 
desert his family rather than stay with his family, it is time 
toget rid of that program and get another one. 

That is why this administration, over a year ago, sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States a new program 
that would take care of everybody who needs it, and 
everybody who is unable to work, but which would say 
that a man would have an incentive to work, would be 
required to work, and if he is able to work and is offered 
ajob and then won’t work then he doesn’t get any welfare. 
That is the kind of a program Nelson Gross wants. 

We need programs, my friends. You know about what 
is happening to your local taxes, any of you who are 
homeowners, how they go up and up and up. You know 
here in the State of New Jersey how Bill Cahill has had to 
fight the problems of his budget because the funds that 
are needed to run State government seem always to get 
smaller and smaller, and the problems get bigger and 
bigger. That is why this administration has offered a revo- 
lutionary new program in which the Federal Government 
will share its tax revenues with the States. 

And you know another thing that that does? It means 
that for 190 years we have seen power in this country 
flowing from the people and from the States into Wash- 
ington, D.C. I don’t think that is right. I think the power 
belongs to the people, and I think it is time that we have 
4 program in which power will flow from Washington 
back to the States and back to the people of New Jersey 
and the people of America. 

Now, my friends, there is another place where we 
need Nelson Gross in the Senate. Not only will he sup- 
port the President on this great issue of bringing a just 
Peace in the world, of reforming the institutions of Gov- 
¢mment, of reducing that kind of spending that would 


lead to higher prices and taxes. But, my friends, Nelson 
Gross is a man who knows law enforcement, and he is a 
man that will stand firmly for the legislation that this 
President has asked for and that has been delayed and in 
many times not passed that would wage a winning war 
against crime in this country. It is time that we wage that 
war, and Nelson Gross will help us win that war. 

It took the Congress almost a year and a half to pass 
the organized crime bill. The bill which would stop the 
obscenity and the pornography from going into the homes 
of Americans still languishes in the Senate. It is time to 
get that bill out of the Congress of the United States. 

And also we have in Nelson Gross a man who is not 
just for law enforcement during an election campaign, 
but who stands for it all year round. That is the kind of 
man that we want in the United States Senate. 

I turn now to a problem that concerns many Ameri- 
cans. We see here a number of television cameras. We 
appreciate their covering this rally. On the television to- 
night I will predict that what you are likely to see is not 
this great crowd. You are likely to see a few demonstra- 
tors here, or in Vermont where there were a few hundred 
and thousands who did not demonstrate. I do not say 
that critically of television because, you see, that small 
minority with their obscene language, throwing their 
rocks, engaging in violence, they come across the television 
and many, I think, it seems to me, without justification, 
have gotten the impression that that small minority is 
the majority of Americans. My friends, they are not a 
majority, and I want to tell you what you can do about it. 

Some have asked me “What do we do about those that 
shout obscene slogans? What do we do about those that 
throw rocks?” My answer is, “Don’t answer in kind. You 
don’t have to shout obscenities back to them. You don’t 
have to engage in violence. You do not have to throw 
rocks. It is time for the great majority to stand up and be 
counted and to be heard.” 

I could tell you how you can be heard: You can be 
heard in a quiet way but with the most powerful voice that 
democracy ever created. On November 3d, you walk into 
that polling booth and you vote, and one vote is worth 100 
obscene slogans. 

Vote for Nelson Gross. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m., e.d.t., at Teterboro Air- 
port, Teterboro, N.J. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Ocean Grove, New Jersey 


The President’s Remarks at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium. October 17, 1970 


Governor Cahill, Senator Case, all of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, my friend Nelson Gross, all of 
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the other candidates on the platform, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, my friends here in New Jersey: 

As I stand in this hall, one which has such historic mem- 
ories for the people of the United States, I particularly 
want you to know that I am honored by the fact that as 
I look back on the history of this country, in this century, 
I realize that no man has been elected President of the 
United States unless he had the support of New Jersey. 
[had it in 1968, and I’m glad we won it. 

I am honored, too, to be here with my old friend Clif- 
ford Case with whom I served in the House, and with 
whom I also worked in the Senate. I am honored to be 
here with Bill Cahill, who had that great victory that en- 
couraged us all last year and who has done such a fine 
job as Governor of the State of New Jersey. And I am 
honored here, to be with all the candidates. 

I am going to speak primarily about Nelson Gross 
because of the enormous importance of the Senate races, 
but remember those House races are important. 

I see some signs around here, “Nixon Needs Dowd.” 
Nixon needs every one of those candidates. 

Ladies and gentlemen, would the Congressmen and 
all of the candidates for the House of Representatives 
please stand who are on the platform—and give them 
a hand. 

It’s a great team. Those that have been there I have 
worked with and those you’re going to send there we will 
work with as well. 

Also, I want you to know that I’ve been impressed 
by the size of this crowd. I remember my last visit to Mon- 
mouth County. Some of you may remember it. I got a 
little wet on that occasion, I mean outside, at least. But 
in any event, I remember it was at Eatontown, at the 
shopping center, and it rained—it rained buckets. We 
were 3 hours late, and there were thousands of people 
there. 

As we came into the auditorium today—and we’re 
late because the crowds were so large, and we had to wait 
for the press to get in and set up their cameras and all the 
rest—but as we came in I asked the police captain how 
many were inside. He said 10,000. He said there were also 
10,000 outside. That’s an enormous crowd. It means 
we're going to do well in New Jersey this year. 

And incidentally, I know that in this crowd are peo- 
ple of both political parties, people of all ages, people from 
not only this county but other counties in the State, and, 
incidentally, some who may be rivals in other respects. I 
say when any meeting can bring together Asbury Park 
High School and Neptune High School, that has got to 
be a great meeting. 

Incidentally, that truce is one we welcome. It will 
only last to the next football game, I can assure you. 

And now, my friends, I want to come directly to the 
subject which I discussed in a previous meeting in New 
Jersey earlier today, one that I am going to talk to you 
about, and one that I’m going to cover in Pennsylvania 
later today, the question of the next United States Sen- 


ate, what its membership will be, how important the elec. 
tion of this one man may be in that Senate. 

Let me tell you first what it’s about. As you know, 
in the year 1968 because there was a division in the coun- 
try, a third party and all the rest, we found that the 
Presidency did not carry with it, as is usually the case, 
the House and the Senate. This was not a disaster for 
the country, as some predicted. We have worked with 
the House and the Senate on some matters. We have been 
opposed on others. And I respect those who oppose. 

But I think it is important in an election campaign 
for the people of the United States to know those who 
are going to stand with the President and those who are 
going to be against him. And in this case we have a man 
who will stand for him. 

But the significant thing about this last Senate—in 
vote after vote when the great issues were involved a 
majority of one determined how they came out. A shift 
of one vote in the Senate, and sometimes two, would de- 
termine whether the program of the administration went 
over or went down. And, so, this involves your vote, of 
course. It involves one Senator. 

But more than that, what happens in New Jersey may 
determine the fate of policies that will determine peace, 
determine your pocketbook, determine all of those ele- 
ments that you believe in for progress for this country 
in the years ahead. 

And let me say in that respect that I want you to con- 
sider now my endorsement of Nelson Gross, not because 
I like him as a man, as I do because he was my chair- 
man in 1968, not because we were born on the same 
day—he was born a few years afterwards, but on Janu- 
ary 9 we celebrate the same birthday—not because he’s 
a member of the same party, but because he stands for 
those policies that are best for America. 

Let me come to the one that these young people over 
there are shouting about right now, “Peace Now.” Let 
me talk about that for just a moment, and I think we 
should have an answer to that. 

A young man stopped me outside the door as I came 
in and said, “Peace now, end the war, get out of Viet- 
nam.” And I said, “Have you been to Vietnam?” He said, 
“No.” I said, “Those men are fighting so you won't have 
to go. That’s why we're there.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we came into office with 
a war that had no end in sight, with Americans going 
into Vietnam, with casualties running at 300 a week, 
and what have we done? Instead of sending more men 
in, we’re bringing hundreds of thousands of men out of 
Vietnam. And it’s going to continue. Second, instead of 
casualties going up, we wound down the war so that 
casualties are their lowest in 42 years, and they're going 
to go lower. 

Third, instead of having no plan for peace, we have 
set forth last week—you heard it on television—a plan for 
peace, a plan which would provide for a cease-fire, for a 
negotiation at the conference table, for an exchange of 
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prisoners, all of the elements that should lead to a peace- 
ful settlement. And I can say to you now we are ending 
the war. We shall have peace in Vietnam. 

But now let me come to the key point. Why not now? 
Why not just bring them home? I'll tell you why. My 
friends, it’s very easy to end the war, but do you realize 
what has happend to America in this century? Look back. 
I can remember, you can remember, we’ve had four wars 
in this century. We ended World War I. We ended World 
War II. We ended Korea. But not one generation in this 
century has had one generation of peace. 

It isn’t ending the war. It’s ending a war in a way 
that we win the peace, and I say let’s win the peace as we 
end the war in Vietnam. And that is what we are doing. 
We are ending the war in a way that will discourage that 
kind of aggression in the future. We are ending the war so 
that the younger brothers and the sons of those fighting in 
Vietnam won’t have to be fighting in some other Viet- 
nam sometime in the future. 

Now there’s your choice. That kind of responsible policy 
Nelson Gross supports, and that is the kind of support 
that we need in the United States Senate. 

Let’s go further. Vietnam is not the only danger spot. 
We have avoided a war in the Mideast, and we trust that 
we can continue to avoid it. We have a cease-fire. We 
hope that we can continue it. We’re negotiating with the 
Soviet Union for the limitation of arms. 

And as we go on with those negotiations, may I say, and 
I make this statement to this great audience in this his- 
toric hall with full knowledge of what it means: My 
friends, I think that with the right leadership—leadership 
that is courageous, leadership that is sound, leadership that 
will not say just peace for the next election but peace for 
the next generation—with that kind of leadership we 
have the best chance since World War II to have a 
generation of peace. Give us the men that will support 
that kind of leadership. Give us Nelson Gross. 

Let’s turn to the issues at home. I know that as I 
look over this audience I see a lot of men, I see a lot of 
women. And I know you'll be shopping later in the day 

and you’ll be looking at those price tags—up. And you 
know that when we came into office that we had this 
economy so heated up that the prices were on an escalat- 
ing wave which had to be stopped. And we had to move 
onit, and we did. 

We recognized that we had to stop the increases of 
spending in Washington so that you’d have more to spend 
at home, and we need the men that will support that 
kind of policy. 

Let me put it more directly. You know, it’s very diffi- 
cult for a Congressman or a Senator to have a bill come 
up and for him to say, “Well, this will spend money for 
here, and there, and someplace else.” After all, it isn’t 
his money. It’s the taxpayers’ money. And it’s very diffi- 
cult for him not to vote for it. 

But I tell you what we need: We need men in the 
House and the Senate who have the courage to vote 


against huge spending programs in Washington that may 
benefit some people but that will raise prices and taxes 
for all people. That’s the kind of man you have in 
Nelson Gross. 

And then there’s one other thing that we need. This 
administration has submitted the most historic program 
for reform of the institutions of American Government 
in history: reform of our welfare program, reform of our 
tax program, revenue sharing for the States, which is of 
such vital interest to this State, to men like Bill Cahill 
who are having an increasingly difficult problem in at- 
tempting to balance their State budgets and deal with 
State needs. 


Let me give you one example of it, and here is a clear 
choice. It’s a choice between the old approach and the 
new, between the old politics and the new politics. The 
old politics simply says spend more and more and more 
for the same old programs; and the new politics, what 
we stand for, the reform politics, says no, let’s quit putting 
good money into bad programs or otherwise we’re going 
to end up with bad money and bad programs, and let’s 
not have that happen in America. 

I give you an example of it: The welfare program. 
Everybody in this room wants to be sure that any in- 
dividual who is unable to work has proper assistance, and 
he should have, without the demeaning qualifications that 
we have in our present welfare system. 

But let’s look at that welfare system. It continues to 
grow, and people continue to go on the list. And we 
find that at the present time this system has these prob- 
lems. I can put it to you quite directly: I say to you when 
any system makes it more profitable for a man not to work 
than to work, it’s time to get rid of that system and get 
another one in its place. 

I say to you when any system encourages a man to 
desert his family rather than stay with his family and sup- 
port it, that system ought to be changed. That is why 
our Family Assistance Program, which provides for help 
for anybody who is unable to work, but which has work 
incentives and the requirement of work, we think that 
is the right approach. Let’s reform this system. This is the 
kind of a program that Nelson Gross—his support, as well 
as that of Cliff Case, it’s that kind of support that we 
need, because I submitted it over a year ago and they 
still haven’t acted on it. Now let’s get some men down 
there that will act on it. You can do it with Nelson Gross. 


I could cover other programs—an historic recom- 
mendation for the environment. We need to clean up 
the air, and clean up the water. We need better pro- 
grams in transit, in health, in education. But let’s don’t 
continue to put good money into bad programs. 

This administration offers a new approach, a new ap- 
proach to the problems, one of reform, one of restoring the 
beauty of America, one of renewal of the American 
spirit. That is the spirit in which I address you today. 
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Then, finally, this point needs to be made to this audi- 
ence and before every audience in America today. I spoke 
about the necessity to have a program that would bring 
peace abroad. If America is going to provide the leader- 
ship that will bring peace abroad, we have to demonstrate 
that we can keep the peace at home. That means, my 
friends, that as we look across America today we see some 
problems, we see the fact, for example, that last year, up 
to this point in 1970, I should say, 66 policemen had been 
killed, hundreds had been wounded. 

We have seen also an unprecedented wave of violence. 
We have seen indications on many sides that there has 
been a growth of crime. This administration recognized 
this in 1968, and we submitted to the Congress the most 
comprehensive proposals in terms of a crime program 
that had ever been submitted, organized crime, dealing 
with pornography and obscenity, dealing with the prob- 
lem of drugs and narcotics. 

The Congress has been slow to act. We just got the 
organized crime bill last week. And the others, many of 
them, are still languishing in Committees and in Congress. 

We need a man who understands this problem. Nelson 
Gross understands it. He knows law enforcement. 

And, incidentally, he will not simply be one who’s for 
law enforcement during an election campaign. He’ll be 
for it year round. That’s the kind of a man we need in 
the United States Senate. 

I could go on, but you have been here a long time. 


[ conclude my remarks simply again with an historical 
reference, with regard to this country, what it means to 
all of us and how we can make it an even greater country. 


Some of you know I returned recently from a trip 
abroad. It took me to a Communist country, Yugoslavia, 
to Spain, to Italy, to England, to Ireland. And I was 
enormously moved by the fact that whether it was in 
Yugoslavia, Spain or in Ireland, hundreds of thousands 
of people turned out to welcome me, not as a person 
but because they were trying to say something about 
America. 


We hear these days about what’s wrong with America, 
and there are things wrong. But let us never forget that 
because we are so strong, because we have the wealth 
that we have, we’re able to correct the things that are 
wrong. And just remember this: To millions of people 
in this world today, America is the hope of the world. 
It’s the hope of the world for peace, for freedom, for 
opportunity, and, believe me, let us live up to that hope; 
let us not disappoint it here in the United States of 
America. 


This is a great country and a good country. I have 
flown over it; I have visited its towns and its cities. I re- 
spect those who may have different points of views, as you 
do. But I also want to say this—there is a small group in 
this country, a small group that shouts obscenities, as they 
did at the last meeting, that throws rocks, as they did at 
a meeting earlier today in Vermont; a group of people 


that always tear America down; a group of people that 
hate this country, actually, in terms of what it presently 
stands for; who see nothing right with America. And 
those people night after night appear on our television 
screens, and people here in the United States get the im- 
pression that that, if it is not the present of America, may 
be the future. 


Let me tell you what the facts are: That is a minority 
today. It is not going to be a majority in the future be- 
cause the majority are the people that I see standing in 
front of me here in this audience. 


And I want to tell you now as I leave what you can do, 
How do you answer those that shout obscenities and shout 
speakers down, or try to? How do you answer those 
that throw rocks, engage in violence? How do you an- 
swer those that have nothing but invective and refuse to 
listen to the other side? 


Don’t answer in kind. Don’t engage in violence. You 
don’t have to use the epithets. The way to answer them I 
can tell you—and it’s time for the great Silent Majority 
to speak out—the way to answer them is with the most 
powerful voice known in the history of man. That is the 
voice of the vote, at the ballot box. 


On November 3d you can walk into that polling booth 
and in the quiet of that polling booth you, the majority, 
can vote for what you believe is right about America. You, 
the majority, can vote for those policies and for a man 
who will support those policies that will bring lasting 
peace to America, that will provide reform for the institu- 
tions of America, that will provide the opportunity for all 
of these young people that I see here and these bands, not 
only to live in a period of peace but in a period of prog- 
ress and opportunity and freedom in which the air can 
be clean, and the water can be pure, and the parks and 
the living spaces can be as they once were in this country. 
And that can happen. That’s the promise of America. 
That’s what we stand for. That’s what we’re trying to 
work for. 

But, my friends, we cannot do it unless we have sup- 
port in the Congress, and Nelson Gross is the man that 
can help us. Give him that chance. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m., e.d.t., at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N.J. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in Pennsylvania. October 17,1970 


I have come to Pennsylvania to voice my support for 
the reelection of Senator Hugh Scott and the election of 
Ray Broderick as Governor. 
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Lt. Governor Broderick is a man superbly qualified 
for one of the most far-reaching executive jobs in the 
Nation. As President of the Constitutional Convention, he 
demonstrated his capacity to lead: Thanks to his ability 
to work together with both Democrats and Republicans, 
Pennsylvania’s constitution was rewritten for the first 
time in 94 years. 

As Governor, Ray Broderick will build on the founda- 
tion of fiscal responsibility that is the hallmark of the 
administration in which he has played an important role. 
He will resist the kind of big spending that leads to heavy 
taxation. I endorse his candidacy wholeheartedly; he will 
make a great Governor, one who will work with this 
administration to make revenue sharing and welfare 
reform working realities. 

Senator Hugh Scott is a man who has my complete 
confidence and who has earned the confidence of the 
voters of Pennsylvania. He is a man of deep convictions, 
who has the courage of those convictions; at the same 
time, he is a team player, one who knows how to get 
progressive legislation moving through the process of 
government. 

Hugh Scott carries not only the title of Minority Leader, 
but he carries the quality of leadership with him in all he 
does. I have worked closely with him on matters of the 
highest national importance; I trust him; I know you 
can trust him to act in the best interests of this Nation 
at home and abroad and—as his successful effort in regard 
to the 1976 Bicentennial shows—you can be sure he will 
fight for the best interests of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Republicans’ candidates for Congress, for state- 
wide office, and for the Legislature are all part of a team; 
never before has it been so important to elect men who 
will work together to build a better State and a better 
Nation. 


NoTE: The statement was released at Lancaster, Pa. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Lancaster 
Airport. October 17, 1970 


Governor Shafer, Senator Scott, Lt. Governor Broderick, 
all of the distinguished guests, candidates on the platform, 
and all of the distinguished members of this audience: 

May I first apologize to you for being late. I started 
this morning in Vermont and I have been in two stops in 
New Jersey. We are here now in Lancaster. Then we 
finish tonight in Wisconsin before returning to Washing- 
ton—a rather light day. 


I want to say I am so glad to have this wonderful 
crowd here. I remember my visits here back in 1960. I 
recall, incidentally, on that occasion that the two bands 
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that played then in 1960 are here today. I am so glad 
that they are here. Let’s give those bands a nice hand. 

I recall, in 1966, my visit here. It was hot outdoors, 
with an indoors meeting. I recall on that occasion that 
Ed Eshleman was sent to Washington as your Congress- 
man. I recall, too, that through the years this has been 
what we call one of the strong areas for support of the 
Republican Party, and I would like to put it another way, 
support for those great principles that we believe in in 
this country. 

Today I am here in behalf of not myself as a candi- 
date, but I am here in behalf of some very great programs 
that I deeply believe in. I think they are in your interest. 
I think they are in the interest of not just Republicans 
but of Democrats, of all Americans. 

I would like for you to consider, if you will, in the few 
minutes that I talk to you, what we stand for, what we 
believe in, and if you believe that that is what this country 
needs and what your State needs, then I am going to ask 
you to go out and work for those candidates that we are 
here to support. 

Now let me begin by saying that this is a particularly 
appropriate State for me to put this whole campaign in 
the context of not only the past but of the future. 

As you know, due to the efforts of your Governor and 
of Senator Scott, who is a very persuasive man, what- 
ever his problems involving the State of Pennsylvania 
or other problems are involved, the Bicentennial Com- 
mission has selected Pennsylvania for the major event in 
1976. 

In 1976, when that great event, the 200th birthday 
of America is celebrated, we will look back to the year 
1776, and we will look back to this time right now, the 
year 1970. We will try to evaluate what America was 
and what it became. 

Let’s think for just a moment in this beautiful country- 
side which has so much of the history of America around 
it, in it, and in the hearts of the people who are work- 
ing, let’s think of that year 1976 and what we want 
America to be. 

Let me tell you what I want it to be, and this will 
indicate the programs that I support, the programs that 
Ray Broderick will work for as Governor of this State, 
and the programs that Hugh Scott has worked for dur- 
ing all of his life, the man in whom I have confidence, 
in whom our party has confidence, who has been our 
leader, and I know will continue to be our leader in the 
years ahead. 

Let me cover these points. What do we want, looking 
down that road to 1976? Above all else, I find, as I travel 
this country, the American people want peace. They want 
peace. They want an end to the war in which we are in, 
but they want more than that: They want the kind of 
policies that will give us something we haven’t had in 
this whole century, a whole generation of peace. 
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I think back to the people in that band over there. I 
think of those young boys particularly, and I think of 
their future. 

I want to tell you what I feel about that future, and I 
feel it very deeply. I feel about the future of this young 
lad here, who is perhaps about 12 or 10 years old. 

I remember that in this century we ended World War 
I, we ended World War II, and we ended the Korean 
war. And yet, there hasn’t been one generation that 
has had a full generation of peace. 

So you see, what we need are policies that will not just 
end a war; what we need are policies that will end a war 
and win the peace. That is what we stand for and that 
is the kind of program that we are for. 

I remember at the last stop in New Jersey a very in- 
tense young man, as we were walking through a huge 
crowd of people, waving signs that were very friendly, 
came up to me. He sort of shook his fist in my face. That 
didn’t bother me. He said, “End the war. End the war 
in Vietnam.” 

I said, “Have you been there?” He said, “No.” I said, 
“Those men are fighting out there so you won’t have 
to go.” 

So you see what we are trying to do is to end this war, 
and we are doing it in a way that will discourage this 
kind of aggression in the future. 

What we are trying to do, and we are doing it, is we 
are bringing American men home, whereas they were 
going in when we came in. We have reduced the casual- 
ties. We have presented a peace plan, a program for a 
cease-fire, a program for a negotiated peace, a program 
also for an exchange of prisoners, which goes, I think all 
objective observers agree, to the point that is fair for 
both sides. 

We believe that it is possible and that we can proceed 
along this line. Either we are going to get peace through 
negotiation or we will get it through our program of 
Vietnamization, in which Americans come back as the 
South Vietnamese are able to defend themselves. 

But, my friends, the important thing is this: Let us 
end this war in a way that we have not been able to end 
other wars. Let’s end it in a way that the younger brothers 
and the sons of those who fought in Vietnam will not have 
to be fighting in some future war in history someplace. 

That is what we are working for. And I want to tell 
you, as I stand here referring not just to Vietnam but to 
the other trouble spots in the world, to the Mideast, our 
negotiations with the Soviet Union in other areas, while 
they are very difficult, while the dangers are very great, 
I believe we have the policies, I believe we have the 
strength, I believe we have the wisdom to accomplish this 
great objective that I referred to, not just peace for the 
next election, but peace for the next generation. 

I believe, my friends, that we can have that. It is that 
that we are working for. I believe that the chances that we 
can have a full generation of peace are better today than 


they have been at any time since the end of World 
War II. 

I ask support for that kind of a program. Hugh Scott 
has loyally supported that kind of a program, and I know 
that Ray Broderick will support it just as Ray Shafer has 
in the Governor’s chair in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Looking ahead to the year 1976, what else can we 
have? We want prosperity for America. We want the kind 
of prosperity, however, in which Americans have jobs and 
in which we have prosperity without war. 

Let it be said that during this administration, over a 
million men have been let out of defense plants and out of 
the armed services as we wound down the war in Viet- 
nam. That has, of course, caused some problems, insofar 
as unemployment is concerned. But this economy is strong. 
This economy is growing. All of the people of this coun- 
try, those who want jobs, should have the opportunity to 
have them. 

I simply say this: I think that Americans, every Amer- 
ican, want the kind of policy which will provide pros- 
perity without war for the American people and jobs 
without war. And that is what we are working for. 

Third, we would like to have prosperity without the 
costs of the ruinous inflation. I see a lot of ladies here, 
and I imagine you have been doing some shopping today, 
and you may be doing some tomorrow or later this after- 
noon. You look at the prices in the grocery store or other 
places, and you say, ““Why do they keep going up?” I will 
tell you why, because in the previous administration, over 
a period of years, they spent over $50 billion more than 
this economy, at full production, would have produced in 
tax revenues. All that that could possibly do would be 
to create inflation. We have been fighting against that. 

As a result, we have cut the rate of inflation in half. 
But that is why we need the kind of support in the Sen- 
ate and in the Congress, the kind of support that we will 
get from Ed Eshleman, the kind of support that has the 
courage to say when a huge new spending program comes 
up that might be popular for some people, that we must 
vote sometimes against the program that might benefit 
some people if its effect is going to raise prices and taxes 
for all people. 

That is the program that I think the Americans also 
want to support. 

In 1976 we want to see this country’s government re- 
formed in so many areas—the area, for example, of the 
cost of State government. I know the problems the State 
of Pennsylvania has had, the problems you have had, like 
the other major States, to meet all of the great concerns 
of your State with inadequate tax revenues. 

That is why this administration has recommended an 
historic new program in which the Federal Government 
will share tax revenues with the States. This does two 
things: It relieves the burden of property taxation in the 
State, which is becoming too heavy for people who own 
property in the States to bear and, second, it does some: 
thing else: For 190 years, from the beginning of this coun- 
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try, and its Constitution, we have seen power flow from 
the people and from the States to Washington, D.C. 

Now we think it is time to turn it around. Power belongs 
to the people, and we are, therefore, presenting a program, 
anew federalism, in which, whether it is manpower train- 
ing, whether it is revenue sharing, whether it is in the 
field of welfare or education, the power will flow from 
Washington, D.C., back to the States, back to the counties, 
back to the people of the State of Pennsylvania and all the 
States of this Nation. 

When we speak of reform, let me talk briefly about 
another subject that I know is of deep concern to people 
all over this country. It is our welfare program. 

First, let us understand what we are talking about. 
Every American wants to see to it that anybody in this 


country who is unable to earn a living for himself does . 


not go hungry, that he has an adequate income, to the 
extent that this Nation can afford it. And this is a rich 
country. 

We can be thankful that we are rich enough so that 
any individual of this country can have an adequate 
income. But, on the other hand, I think all of us recognize 
that our present welfare program has resulted in very 
great inequities. 

The number on the welfare rolls goes up and up, 
and people who work hard, people who pay their taxes, 
have to pay an increasing load for people who are not 
working, and some of them could work if they would just 
go out and do so. 

So, my friends, I say to you today that any program 
which makes it more profitable for a man not to work 
than to work ought to be abolished, and we are going to 
abolish it. 

I say that any program that rewards a man for desert- 
ing his family rather than staying with his family and sup- 
porting it, needs to be changed, and we are going to 
change it. 

You see, that is why we have presented the historic 
Family Assistance Program for which Hugh Scott has 
fought, and for which Ray Broderick will fight as Gov- 
emnor of this State. We need to get it through. We need 
support. We will have it by the year 1976; it will mean 
that every family in America who needs help will have it, 
but it will mean that those who are able to work will be 
required to work, and if they have a job offered and they 
are able to work and won’t work, then they shouldn’t get 
welfare. We think that is the fair thing to do. 

Now to another subject. How do we want our country 
to look in 1976 in terms of what is really basic to a free 
society, the right, certainly, of everybody to dissent, but 
also the right of all Americans to be free from fear, free 
from fear in our cities, in our homes, wherever the case 
may be. 

During the 8 years before this administration came into 
office in 1968, crime went up 150 percent in America. 

During that 8-year period, there was an attitude of 
permissiveness in high places. There was also a failure 
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to back up our law enforcement officials. There was also 
a failure to enact the laws that would give our law en- 
forcement officials the tools they needed to deal with 
those that engage in criminal activities. 

That is why one of the first recommendations I sent 
to the Congress over 18 months ago was a new program 
to deal with crime in this country, to deal with organized 
crime, to deal with pornography, filth, obscenity, which 
is being sent through the mails and which ought to be 
stopped, and to deal with narcotics and drugs. 

What has happened? One of those bills has been passed, 
the organized crime. The others, of course, have been 
delayed. We hope they will be passed. 

But the important thing is this: What we need are not 
only the laws but we also need those men and the back- 
ing for those men who have the responsibility to en- 
force the laws. 

I simply want to say this: In the case of your Lt. Gov- 
ernor Ray Broderick, who will be your Governor, we have 
a man who has demonstrated his leadership capacity as 
head of the Constitutional Convention in this State, a 
man who understands law enforcement and takes a 
strong, firm line on it. 

We have in your Senator Hugh Scott and in the con- 
gressional candidates here, men who take a strong, firm 
stand on this issue, men who will not only pass the laws 
but will back up our law enforcement officials in that 
respect. 

I want to say to you, my friends, I recognize that on 
this particular issue this does not involve partisanship. 
It isn’t a question of whether you are a Democrat or Re- 
publican as to whether or not we are going to have the 
laws and we are going to have the law enforcement with 
justice that Americans want. 


But I do say this: It is time now that the President 
of the United States get support from the Congress and 
support from the country, and that the Governors of the 
States and the mayors of the cities get support for a pro- 
gram to wage a winning war against the criminal ele- 
ments in this country. Let’s give them that kind of support. 

So I look down to that year 1976, and I want to tell 
you what I see. I see a world that will be at peace, at 
peace largely because America as the strongest free 
world power will have played a courageous and respon- 
sible role to bring peace. 

I see an America in which we will have new programs 
to clean up our air and our water where that needs to 
be done, to deal with the problems of an environment. 

I see an America in which we will have unprecedented 
reform, in which every American family will have cer- 
tainly the opportunity to have a decent living, where all 
Americans who want to work have an opportunity to have 
jobs. 

Let me tell you why that can happen. You know it 
can’t happen in any other country in the world. Because 
America is the richest country in the world, we are able 
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to stand for programs that will provide more freedom, 
more opportunity, a better living than in any country 
in the world. 

That is the picture of America that I see. And yet 
I hear some other voices in this country. I heard them in 
Vermont today. I hear a few here today. I understand 
that. I respect the right of anybody to disagree. But let 
me tell you what some of those voices do and what some 
of those voices say. 

In Vermont some rocks were thrown. That, of course, is 
happening in other places as well. And in the last place 
they were shouting obscenities. All over this country we 
find violence, the bombing and burning of buildings in 
this senseless fashion. We find, in addition to that, those 
who have lost the faith in America, those who say that 
America is on the road to fascism. Let me tell you, don’t 
you believe it. This is a great and a good country. 

But that small violent minority, because it is on that 
television tube night after night, appears to many to be 
either the majority or about to become the majority. 

Well, I have news for you. That small minority is not 
the majority in this country and it isn’t going to become 
the majority of the people in this country. 

But there is only one answer, and that is for the great 
Silent Majority to stand up and to speak out and to be 
counted. I will tell you how. Don’t answer them with the 
same obscenities. You don’t need to do that. Don’t engage 
in violence. You don’t need to do that. 


You have a more effective answer, a more powerful 
answer than any of those things that those on that side 
who believe that way resort to. You have that vote. 


On November 3d, you can walk into the quiet of that 
polling booth and you can vote. Then you will determine 
the future of America. I say that on that day let your 
votes be for policies that will bring America real peace, 
a peace we can keep in the generation ahead, that will 
bring us reform of our institutions and opportunity for 
every American, regardless of his background, to have 
an equal chance, an equal opportunity, to go forward, 
because let us remember we cannot fulfill the American 
dream unless every American has a chance to fulfill his 
own dream. 


Vote for those kinds of policies that will have respect 
for law and laws that deserve respect. 

My friends, that is what I have been working for 
since becoming the President of this country. That is the 
kind of leadership Hugh Scott has been giving in the 
United States Senate. And that is the kind of leadership 
you will get from Ray Broderick as the Governor of this 
State. It is for that reason that I am very proud to stand 
here with this great team, and I urge you to support 
them. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:10 p.m., e.d.t., at Lancaster Air- 
port, Lancaster, Pa. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in Wisconsin. October 17, 1970 


I give my strong endorsement to Jack Olson for Goy- 
ernor and John Erickson for Senator. 

As your first 4-year Governor, Jack Olson will stand 
firm against the kind of excessive government spending 
that drives up taxes and helps to drive up prices. 

Governor Olson will carry on the superb work in clean. 
ing up the environment that has made Wisconsin a leader 
of the Nation in this field. He is a valuable member of 
the Air Quality Advisory Board, helping the Nation as 
well as the State purify the air we breathe. 

One basic reform of my administration has been to 
channel power and authority away from Washington, 
back to the States and to the people where it belongs— 
to make this happen and to rise to the new responsibility, 
strong and experienced Governors like Jack Olson are 
needed now as never before. 

Now is the time, too, for teamwork in Washington— 
and with John Erickson, we will get the kind of team- 
work we need to hold down the cost of living, to wage a 
war on crime, and to bring about a generation of peace. 

John Erickson knows as few men do how to inspire 
young people and direct their energies to useful ends. 
He knows the campus community; he understands how 
to motivate the administrators, faculty, and students to 
isolate the disrupters and to govern the campus firmly 
from within. His special experience with young people 
would be especially valuable in the United States Sen- 
ate, cooperating with this administration instead of fight- 
ing every step of the way. 

I hope no citizen of Wisconsin will overlook the im- 
portance of the races for Congress and the State Legis- 
lature; here, too, I urge you to support the men who 
will hold down the spending, move firmly against dis- 
order, and back up those who are determined to bring 
peace with honor to Southeast Asia and the world. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Green Bay, Wis. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Austin 
Straubel Airport. October 17, 1970 


I just want to take a moment to thank you all for 
welcoming us here at the airport, and to tell you that I'm 
delighted to return to Wisconsin, a State that has always 
been very good to me, when I’ve been running on my own 
account, and a State that I am sure is going to give its 
support to Jack Olson as the next Governor of this State, 
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and to John Erickson as the next United States Senator, 
and, of course, to your own Johnny Byrnes as your 
Congressman. 

I also note, my friends, as we look out at this crowd, 
that we have a few here that indicate that they have 
other views with regard to my visit. 

Let me say that I respect their right to be heard even 
if they do not respect my right to be heard. 

And let me say also, ladies and gentlemen, I can assure 
them that they are a very loud minority in this country, 
but they are a minority, and it’s time for the majority 
to stand up and be counted. 

And the way you can be counted is not by trying to 
shout speakers down, not by throwing rocks, not by bomb- 
ing buildings, not by shouting obscenities, but I’ll tell 
you how you can be counted: with the most quiet, power- 
ful voice in the world, by voting on November 3d for 
Jack Olson, for John Erickson, and Johnny Byrnes. 

Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 6:58 p.m., c.d.t., at Austin Straubel 
Airport, Green Bay, Wis. 


Testimonial Reception 
for Bart Starr 


The President’s Remarks at a Reception Honoring 
the Quarterback of the Green Bay Packers Football 
Team. October 17, 1970 


Mr. Commissioner, and the distinguished guests on the 
platform, and all the distinguished guests in the audience: 

I want you to know that it’s a very great honor for me 
to be here on this occasion. As some of you may have 
heard, we’re in the midst of another political campaign in 
this country, but if there is one thing that is nonpolitical, 
it’s being for Bart Starr tonight. 

I was delighted to have the opportunity to come here, 
to this stadium. I remember in 1956 when I was Vice 
President I had the honor to be here when the football 
stadium was dedicated. 

I even remember what happened—the Packers beat 
the Bears that day 21 to 17. And that was before Bart was 
the first-string quarterback, too. 

See, my memory goes back even further than his, I am 
sure, on that score. 

Also, it’s a great privilege for me to be in this State to 
see a lot of old friends. I, as you know, served in the 
Congress, when I first came to the Congress, with Johnny 
Bymes, He had been there a couple of years before I had. 
_ And I don’t need to say anything to his friends here 
n Green Bay that you haven’t already said, but in my 
view he’s really “Mr. Integrity” in that Congress and I’m 
very proud to serve with him in the Government of the 
United States. 
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And there’s another man on this platform who is not 
a candidate this year and, consequently, we can say any- 
thing good about him without its being taken in a par- 
tisan context. I’ve seen many Governors in my time and 
I know that as I consider those Governors who have real 
quality and stand just a bit above the others, if they can 
stand above them, and there are a few in that category, 
one would be Warren Knowles, of the State of Wisconsin. 
You can be very proud that he leaves a legacy not only of 
good Government in this State, but also a legacy in terms 
of the future, of the future for the young people that are 
here. I am speaking, of course, of the Packers and the 
Rams, and everybody else who is young here, and their 
children, because he has thought about the beauty of this 
State, its ““Wonderland of Lakes” and all the rest, and 
how we can have this environment of ours go on down to 
other generations without having the water poisoned and 
the air becoming such that we can’t breathe it. 


There’s no Governor in this country that has given 
more progressive leadership than he has in this field, and 
I wanted to say that about him in a year that he wasn’t 
running, so that you would know it was really meant. I 
want to say that about Warren Knowles. 

And naturally, my old friend, Jack Olson, who’s the 
Lieutenant Governor—I understand he’s a candidate for 
something this year. And also John Erickson, another old 
friend, I'll just introduce him tonight as he has been 
introduced, as a friend of Bart Starr’s. I won’t have to say 
he’s a candidate. That is enough. 

But I do want to say, too, that this is not the night of 
any of these men. It is not my night. But it is a night for 
another man. And I would like to say something about 
him, something about him before his friends here in Green 
Bay and before the Nation. 

When I think of Bart Starr I think of where he came 
from. I just met his mother and his father. They must 
be very proud that they have a son who is so honored 
as he is by his friends and associates and teammates here 
in Green Bay. 

And also, when I think of him, I think of the fact that 
we—as a matter of fact, he and I—have very little in 
common as far as athletics goes, at least. As a matter 
of fact, I do come from California and I am a very close 
friend of George Allen. And tomorrow, I must say that 
I would have to be neutral, but tonight I’m a “Packer 
Backer.” 

I think of Bart Starr’s accomplishments on the foot- 
ball field. They’ve all been mentioned before, the great 
record that he’s made. What really impressed me was 
that he’s been in two Super Bowls and won them both. 

In my profession of politics, I got into the Super Bowl 
twice and only broke even. 

And, then I looked into his record to find, is there 
really something that would identify me more closely 
with him? And I found that we did have something in 
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common. I spent a lot of time on the bench and so did 
he. You wouldn’t know that. 

His first years at Alabama were very great years, and 
in his junior and senior years, as you may recall, due 
to injuries and other reasons, he was sitting on the bench 
a lot. 

And consequently, he was the 16th (17th) draft choice, 
and the Packers picked him up and he came up here and 
he was the fourth quarterback at Green Bay, and he sat 
on the bench a lot here, too. 

And then he came on, and you all know the record: 
the greatest pass completion record of any man in pro 
football, 58 percent, over a period of years. 

All of the accomplishments in leading the Packers to 
their great years during the sixties—all this we don’t need 
to go into. The sportswriters cover it, The television and 
radio people will cover it much more accurately and 
effectively than I can. But I think that in speaking about 
him tonight, what really impresses me is that here was a 
man who didn’t start at the top. 

Here is a man who did sit on the bench. And instead 
of whining about it, instead of saying that the coach was 
at fault or the system was at fault, and quitting or, for that 
matter, sulking—which seems to be rather a fashionable 
and common thing to do these days when everything 
doesn’t go your own way—he just kept going along and 
trying harder, and eventually he came up. And that’s 
what he stands for. 

Yes, he’s a very, very great football player. But, more 
than that, he’s not only the number one pro quarterback 
in this period; he’s a number one American citizen when 
it comes to character. 


And that’s why we’re all proud to be out here to honor 
him tonight. It’s why I am very proud to have been able 
to arrange my schedule to come from Washington to 
honor him, and why also another man, and I want to say 
a word about him before I present the real star of the 
evening—and that is not intended to be a pun at all, 
of course—I simply want to say that that’s another rea- 
son that the Secretary of Defense, who is one of the most 
valued members of our team, was proud to return to his 
State. 


A word about your Secretary of Defense. I think it’s 
only proper to speak of him in this room where all of us 
who follow football—and I guess that Presidents have no 
secrets but it’s no secret that I’m a football fan—that we 
know that the defense is essential if you’re going to be 
able to win the game. 

I remember the two Super Bowl games. I think Bart 
will agree the defense played as much of a role in winning 
those games as the offense—the defense against the Chiefs 
and the Raiders. 

And I think, too, that as we look at the United States 
of America today, we look at the defense of America 
which Mel Laird, a great son of Wisconsin, now has 
responsibility for. 


The defense is important, as Mel Laird has said, not 
because the United States wants a war, but because with 
that kind of a defense we can discourage anyone who 
might want to engage in an offense. 

These are the peace forces of America that he main. 
tains, and tonight here in his native State I’m proud 
to say that it was this son of Wisconsin, Mel Laird, who 
developed the plan, after 5 years of American men going 
to Vietnam, of bringing them home through a program 
of replacing Americans with Vietnamese so that they 
could have a just and honorable peace in that area, 
It was Mel Laird who has developed the program for a 
strong defense of the United States. 

Why? Because that is the basis with which we are able 
to negotiate with other countries, to reduce the arms that 
hang over this world, and to produce what we all want, 
and what we all want is not just peace for a year, not just 
peace for 2 years or 3 years, but peace that we haven’t had 
in this century, peace for a generation. 

That’s what he’s working for and that’s what I’m 
working for. 

And now, that brings me again back to Bart Starr. We 
honor him as a very great practitioner of his profession, 
the proud profession of professional football. And as we 
honor him for that, we honor him not only for his tech- 
nical skill but, as I’ve indicated, also for something that 
is just as important: his leadership qualities, his character, 
his moral fiber. 

It is this that will be his legacy to the Packers. It will 
be this that will be his legacy to the sport and his legacy 
to America. 

I also want to pay tribute on this occasion to all of you, 
everybody in this great auditorium, all of you who may be 
listening on radio and television, who live in Packer 
territory. 

To think that this city, the smallest city in population 
in the whole National Football League, could put out year 
after year, as it did in the sixties, the first team in profes- 
sional football, tells us something about the Packers, but 
it also tells us a lot about Green Bay. This town has 
character and a lot of character and I congratulate this 
town for it. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I say to you my own envy of 
those in this crowd today is that I have to return to Wash- 
ington tonight and won’t be able to see that great game 
between the Packers and the Rams. I am for whichever 
team wins, believe me. And I’ll write a nice letter to the 
loser, too. You can be sure. 

But I think the best way that I can present Bart Starr 
to his friends is to say very simply that the sixties will be 
described as the decade in which football became the 
number one sport in America, in which the Packers were 
the number one team, and Bart Starr was proudly the 
number one Packer. 

Bart Starr. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:35 p.m., c.d.t., at the Brown County 
Veterans Memorial Arena, Green Bay, Wis. 
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Oil Spills Conference 


Announcement of United States Delegation to the 
Conference in Brussels Sponsored by NATO’s Committee 
on the Challenges of Modern Society. 

October 19, 1970 


On May 20, 1970, the President sent to Congress a 
message concerning the problem of the threat of oil pol- 
lution from ships, both at sea and in our harbors. He said 
that this problem represented a growing danger to our 
marine environment. At that time, the President noted 
that the problem of oil spills is a major international 
environmental question and that any remedy must deal 
effectively with its global implications. 

In that message the President stated the desire on the 
part of the United States to participate in any inter- 
national forum considering the problems of marine pollu- 
tion. The President particularly supported the efforts of 
NATO’s Committee on the Challenges of Modern So- 
ciety, which will sponsor a conference this fall in Brussels 
on oil spills to exchange information and make recom- 
mendations for further international action. 


The President, following up his call for swift and effec- 
tive international cooperation in alleviating the dangers 
of oil spills to the marine environment, has asked Secre- 
tary John A. Volpe, Department of Transportation, to 
head the U.S. Delegation to the CCMS Oil Spills Con- 
ference November 2-6 in Brussels. Secretary Volpe will 
chair the U.S. Delegation to this meeting and will make 
a major policy speech on this topic in Brussels. 

In addition, the Vice Chairman of the U.S. Delegation 
to the CCMS Oil Spills Conference will be Dr. Daniel P. 
Moynihan, Counsellor to the President. Dr. Moynihan, at 
the President’s request, heads the U.S. delegation to the 
main CCMS plenary meetings. 

The recommendations of the Oil Spills Conference will 
be sent to the Committee on the Challenges of Modern 
Society, who will then forward them to the North Atlantic 
Council for their final approval. The results and recom- 
mendations of the conference will be sent to the President 
for his consideration. 


Belgium, Portugal, France and Canada have taken 
the lead within the CCMS in piloting the ocean pollution 
subject. Belgium, which is the main pilot country, will be 
acting as host country for this meeting. The Oil Spills 
Conference is the first major activity under this category. 
The complete ocean pollution pilot project will eventually 
encompass other problems relating to marine pollution. 

The NATO/CCMS Oil Spills Conference will be the 
first major international meeting to deal with the entire 
range of problems relating to oil spills including detec- 
tion, prevention, and cleanup. It is expected that high- 
level delegations from most of the 15 NATO member 
countries will attend. In addition, private experts will be 
making presentations at the conference. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in Ohio. October 19, 1970 


In terms of experience, character and ability, Robert 
Taft and Roger Cloud are among the most highly quali- 
fied candidates running for office in any State this autumn. 
I am proud to endorse them and the entire Republican 
slate in Ohio. 

Bob Taft’s record of service to his State and his Nation 
is well known, in Ohio and around the country. He has 
been a key leader in both the Ohio State Legislature and 
in the national Congress. I have followed his career with 
great interest and with deep admiration. I am proud to be 
a Taft supporter again this year. 

Over the years, Bob Taft has developed a special ex- 
pertise in the field of foreign affairs. He shares my convic- 
tion that only a strong America can bring peace with 
honor to our world. A man of high principle and sound 
judgment, he has written a bright new chapter in a long 
and distinguished family history. The Nation needs an- 
other Bob Taft from Ohio in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Roger Cloud is also an outstanding public servant. Cer- 
tainly few candidates anywhere, for any office, can boast 
records of experience in State government as great as 
his. Roger Cloud’s political career began with his elec- 
tion to the school board in 1936, and he has gone from 
one success to another ever since. Along the way he even 
set a record for the most terms served as Speaker of the 
Ohio Legislature. Roger Cloud has learned from experi- 
ence that good government need not be costly government. 
He knows that a man can be an effective leader without 
being a big spender. 

Both Bob Taft and Roger Cloud know that America 
cannot bring peace abroad unless we also restore peace 
at home—in our streets, our schools, our cities. I know 
that both of them—and all of the GOP candidates in 
Ohio—will work closely with the Nixon administration in 
meeting the challenges of the seventies. To the voters of 
Ohio, who are accustomed to judging “All-Americans,” 
I say that I look upon those men as “All-American” can- 
didates. I regard their election as a matter of especially 
high priority. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Columbus, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the Port 
Columbus Airport. October 19, 1970 


What a great day you have got here. I am certainly 
delighted to be here and be here with such a great 
team. This campaign is moving. That is the main thing. 
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I met a few of your Ohio people yesterday. The most 
important thing in a campaign is basically momentum— 
who is going in the last 2 weeks. 

About a week or 2 weeks ago, it began to run. I think 
that this campaign in Ohio and in the Nation will be 
determined in the next 2 weeks. I think that I have never 
seen as many undecided voters in the polls that I have 
seen. I don’t know whether it is true in this State. 

The undecided voters are going to determine it. And 
that is why these appearances that all of us are making 
in the last 2 weeks may have some effect. I think that, 
in other words, what people will decide in the next 2 
weeks will determine the future in all the close races. 

Also, I have never seen so many close races, close races 
in all fields. They are real tight. That is why momentum 
is important. In a close race we want the momentum 
on our side. So let’s move. Let’s go. 

Nice to see all of you. 

I will see you downtown. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 11:45 a.m., e.d.t., at 
Port Columbus Airport, Columbus, Ohio. As printed above, this 
item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The President’s Remarks at the Ohio State 
House. October 19, 1970 


Governor Rhodes, Senator Saxbe, Congressman Taft, 
all of my distinguished colleagues from the House of Rep- 
resentatives who are here, Bill McCulloch, the senior 
Member of the House delegation, Sam Devine, Chalmers 
Wylie from this district and all the others, all the candi- 
dates both at the Federal and State level: 

I want you to know that I am very proud to stand here 
in the company of a fine team for Ohio and for America. 
I want them all to stand up together. 


The last time I stood in this spot was exactly 2 years 
ago about this date. Many of you were here. There was 
a feel of victory in the air then. Ohio State was on the 
way to the Rose Bowl and I was on the way to the White 
House. 


And based on what I have seen on the football fields 
and what I sense in this great crowd today, there is the 
feel of victory here today. We are going to win in this year 
1970. 

One word, first, with regard to Ohio State. I can only 
say that in that respect I recall seeing Ohio State play in 
that Rose Bowl Game and beat my wife’s alma mater, 
Southern California. This year, I have a complaint to 


make. 


I am going to talk about the TV people. I usually leave 
this to Vice President Agnew. But it is time I did a little 
something with that. 


I have a complaint to the ABC national network, why 
they didn’t have the foresight and the judgment to make 
Ohio State and Michigan the game of the week so | 
could see it on TV. 

When I saw Woody Hayes coming in, I said, “Woody, 
do you think I could get a ticket, if I came out to see the 
game?” 

He said, “I can’t even get a ticket. I can’t get you one, 
even though you are President of the United States.” 

All I can say is this: In the field of football, there is the 
feel of victory and I can assure you that in the field of 
politics, I sense that same tide running in our direction. It 
is running in our direction for a number of reasons. 

First, because Jim Rhodes, as Governor of this State, 
has given this State magnificent leadership, the lowest 
taxes of any industrial State, the lowest unemployment of 
any industrial State, and it is because Ohio should con- 
tinue that kind of leadership, that Roger Cloud will fol- 
low in his footsteps with the experience, with the ability 
and the strength that Jim Rhodes has displayed. 

There is another thing I like about Jim Rhodes. He isa 
team player. You know, in my political life, I have wona 
few and have lost a few. But the real test of a man is not 
when he wins but when he loses. And what I like about 
Jim Rhodes is after a tough primary, he is in there fighting 
for the team, because the team is bigger than any one man 
and let’s give him the appreciation that Jim Rhodes 
deserves for that. 

And now I come to the contest for the United States 
Senate. I spoke 20 years ago in Ohio for another Robert 
Taft. He was not the favorite that year, but he won over- 
whelmingly. And it was a great service, not only to Ohio, 
but to the Nation, that he was sent to Washington, D.C., 
and that he was immortalized as a result of his service in 
the United States Senate. 

Let me say that on this occasion, I am proud to speak 
for another Robert Taft, not only because he will write 
a bright new page in the history of a very distinguished 
family, not only because he happens to be a personal 
friend of mine over many years, not only because he 
happens to be a Republican—those are all good reasons 
to be for a man and here in Ohio to speak for him par- 
ticularly when I am a grandson of Ohio, and very proud 
of that fact—but my: friends, this election this year is too 
important to think in terms of family, in terms of 
personality, even in terms of party labels. 

Let me tell you this is a year to think of what is best 
for America, and it is because Bob Taft stands for what 
America needs, that I am for him for the United States 
Senate and I hope that you support him for the United 
States Senate. 

I hear some people who express concern about various 
policies that we have. I believe in handling the tough, 
high, hard ones and here we go right now on the major 
one. The first responsibility of your Government m 
Washington, D.C., is to develop policies which will not 
only end the war, but more important, end it in a way 
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that we can win the peace and a real peace for the next 
generation. 

Let me tell you what we have done. When I spoke 
on these steps 2 years ago, there were 550,000 Americans 
in Vietnam, with no plans to bring them home. During 
the spring of next year, one-half of them will be back. 
We are bringing Americans home, rather than sending 
them out there. Aren’t you for that? 

At the time that I spoke here 2 years ago, American 
casualties were 300 a week. They are the lowest in 414 
years and they are continuing to go down. Aren’t you 
for that? Let’s get them down. 

When I spoke here 2 years ago, there was no peace 
plan on the table. We have offered a cease-fire. We have 
offered an exchange of prisoners of war. We have offered 
a negotiated settlement which is fair, according to all 
standards of international diplomacy. 

My friends, we are on a program which will end this 
war and win the peace. But we need Bob Taft in the Sen- 
ate so that we can support those policies, rather than to 
fight against them. 

Why not now? A young man in New Jersey, Satur- 
day, talked to me and he said, “Bring the men home from 
Vietnam, bring them home right now.” I asked him, 
“Have you been there?” He said, “No.” I said, “Those 
men are fighting there so you won’t have to go.” 

And my friends, let’s look back on the history of this 
country. We fought World War I and we ended it. We 
fought World War II and we ended it. We fought the 
Korean war and we ended it. But did you know that in 
the whole history of this century, we have not had one full 
generation of peace? And I say, let’s end this war in a 
way that we will discourage those that make war. Let’s 
have a generation of peace for the young men that are 
shouting out there, a generation of peace for all the young 
men of America. 

That is our foreign policy. At home, in Vietnam, and 
throughout the world, it is a strong policy, a policy of 
strength, and I am proud to defend it here today and 
advocate those men who will also stand with it. 

We turn to the problems that many of you are con- 
cemed about here at home. I see this immense crowd— 
Jim Rhodes says it’s the largest crowd that has ever been 
gathered here in this historic place. Let me tell you 
that I know that when you leave this place, you will go 
shopping. I know that as you go into grocery stores and 
clothing stores and all the other places, you are going 
to be concerned about the fact that prices have been 
going up. Let me tell you what we have found. 

Two years ago we found that our Government in 
Washington, D.C., was on a runaway spending binge and 
now the American people have a hangover in higher 
prices. I say let’s cut spending in Washington, D.C., so 
you can have more to spend right here at home in Colum- 
bus and throughout the State of Ohio. 

And there is a clear issue here. Are you going to be 
for the big spenders or a man like Bob Taft or a man 


like Roger Cloud or a man like Bill Saxbe and the others 
here in the House delegation who are going to vote to 
see to it that we handle our Federal budget in. a way 
that people can balance their family budgets. That is 
responsible government. It is a kind of government you 
want. If you want to stop the rise in inflation, then ours 
is the program. Stand with us and not against us. 

Let me come to a third point. I know that many are 
concerned about the problems of the escalating costs of 
our welfare in this country. Let’s understand that and 
understand it in the great humanitarian tradition of this 
State. 

Every American wants to see that every individual 
who is unable to work, every child whose fault is not 
his in the event that he does not have that income from 
his family in order to have an adequate living—to see 
to it that people who need help are helped, and this 
administration has a new program which will do exactly 
that. It is called Family Assistance. I want to tell you 
what it does. 

It provides a floor of assistance on which every family 
that needs help can stand with dignity. But on the other 
hand, it has a work requirement and a work incentive. 
I want to tell you why. 

Look at the present welfare program. When a program 
makes it more profitable for a man not to work than to 
work, when it encourages him to desert his family than 
to stay with his family, then let’s get rid of it and get an- 
other kind of a program for the American people. 

If an individual is trained for a job, is offered a job, 
and refuses to work, then the taxpayers should not sub- 
sidize him on welfare. I think that is the kind of a program 
you also want. 


In this whole area of reform, reform of our government 
so that the Federal Government will share revenues with 
the States, so that States like Ohio will be able to meet 
their responsibilities more adequately and so that power 
that has flowed to Washington, D.C., will come back to 
the people of the United States, these programs we need 
support for in order to get them through the House and 
through the Senate. That is why I am for these Members 
of the House and these Members of the Senate who will 
vote for reform rather than a return to the old ways. 

Let’s quit putting good money into bad programs. 
Let’s have new programs. Reform America. That is what 
we are going to do. There are so many other areas. 

The historic program on the environment—clean up 
the air, clean up the water, provide open spaces, provide 
again for our young people the heritage that every young 
American should have—this we can have but we need 
support in the House and support in the Senate and not 
the foot-dragging that we have from the present Congress. 

Let’s have that kind of program, and we ask for your 
support in that respect. 


Now I come to another issue that deeply concerns 
everybody here in this audience, and it should. I read this 
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morning of a report from Minneapolis where a Federal 
Building was bombed. I read a report also, a report in 
Canada—and I called the Prime Minister of Canada 
and expressed my sympathy—where a Canadian Gov- 
ernment official was kidnapped, held for blackmail, and 
when it was not paid, he was killed. 

All over this country today we see a rising tide of ter- 
rorism, of crime, and on the campuses of our universities 
we have seen those who instead of engaging—which is 
their right—in peaceful dissent, engage in violence, try 
to shout down speakers with obscene words. My friends, 
it is time to draw the line and to say we are not going 
to stand for that. 

My friends, I want to tell you we cannot provide the 
leadership that will keep peace abroad unless we can 
keep the peace at home. And we are going to keep it at 
home. 

And, my friends, we need in the House and in the Sen- 
ate and in the Governor’s chair, not men who become 
strong for law and order just at election, but strong for it 
all the year-round, and that is Bob Taft and Roger Cloud. 
That is the kind of men that we need. 

My friends, law, order, justice—let me tell you what 
has happened in this administration’s program. I sub- 
mitted a program to deal with organized crime, to stop 
the flow of obscenity and pornography into the homes 
of our children, to stop the traffic in narcotics and drugs 
18 months ago. Only 2 weeks ago the first bill arrived 
on my desk and the others have not been acted upon. 

I say it is time to give us men in the House and in the 
Senate who will vote for strong laws to deal with law 
and order rather than against them. That is Bob Taft and 
that is the Members of the House and our candidates. 

There is one other point I would like to make. I think 
it should be made in this great university town, Ohio 
State, which celebrated its 100th anniversary. A few weeks 
ago I spoke at Kansas State University. The press was 
rather surprised that in a crowd of 15,000 there were a 
few who demonstrated like these. But most of them stood 
up against violence and because they recognized—and 
get this—that any society that provides as our society 
does, a means for peaceful change, there is no cause that 
justifies resort to violence and lawlessness. 

Some of those who covered that meeting said that was 
only Kansas State. That wouldn’t happen at other 
universities. Then I was in Wisconsin Saturday night. 
And a student from the University of Wisconsin came 
up. And he said to me, “You know, there are a lot of 
Kansas States in this country.” Don’t get the idea that 
those that bomb buildings, those that shout four-letter 
obscenities, that they are the youth of America. They 
are not the youth of America today and they will not be 
the majority of the youth of America tomorrow. 


I have a message for you, all of you. This great crowd 
of 100,000 here, all of you listening on radio and tele- 
vision, wherever you may be, whether you are Democrats 


or Republicans, whether you are students or workers or 
employers or whatever you are, all of you as Americans, 
I have a message for you. Listen carefully. 

I know people are concerned when there are those that 
throw rocks at the President of the United States, as they 
did in Vermont. I know there are those who are con- 
cerned when people shout four-letter obscenities, as this 
crowd over here is doing. And so they say, what do we 
do? 

I say, don’t answer in kind. Don’t engage in violence 
against them. You don’t have to shout four-letter obscen- 
ities. But it is time for the great silent majority of America 
to stand up and be counted. 

And I will tell you how you can be counted. 
On November 3d, in the quiet of the polling booth, 
consider the candidates, consider their record the year. 
round and if that candidate has given encouragement to, 
has condoned lawlessness and violence and permissiveness, 
then you know what to do. 


My friends, here is what you do on November 3d. 
The answer to those who shout obscenities, who throw 
rocks, who engage in violence, is not to answer in kind 
but with the most powerful voice in the history of man- 
kind, one vote. And I say that on November 3d, the 
American people, the majority, are going to be heard 
with their votes, by voting for Bob Taft and Roger Cloud 
and all those who stand for what America really wants. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m., e.d.t., at the Ohio State 
House, Columbus, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Upon Departure 
From the Ohio State House. October 19, 1970 


THe Present. It is quite obvious that the students 
are being turned off by attempts of just a very few demon- 
strators to come in and shout slogans and try to shout 
down the students. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any comment about 
the internal situation in Canada? 

Tue Preswent. I called the Prime Minister yesterday 
and expressed my sympathy for what had happened. 
Naturally, I will not comment on the internal situation 
in Canada. That would not be appropriate. 

But the thing we have to bear in mind is that what 
happened in Canada—the issue there happens to be 
liberation for Quebec—is not limited to Canada. It is an 
international disease—the idea, if you have a cause, you 
use any means to bring about that cause, to accomplish 
it, and that the cause justifies the means. That is the 
principle that we must stand against, the idea that any 
means can be justified if the cause is right. 
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We have got to stand against that in the whole world 
community, whether it is Canada, the United States, or 
anything else. That involves hijackers, it involves demon- 
strators, and everybody else. 

If it is peaceful, nobody can complain. That is in the 
great tradition of the free society. But if they engage 
in violence, then we should all stand firmly against it, 
and no cause justifies violence if the system provides, as 
ours does, the right to change it peacefully, and as 
Canada’s does. 
note: The President spoke at approximately 1 p.m., e.d.t. As 


printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press 
release. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The President’s Remarks Upon Departure From the 
Port Columbus Airport. October 19, 1970 


I was thinking of Montana. I am going on to Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, and then on over to Kansas City 
tonight. Tomorrow we will be in Tennessee and in North 
Carolina, and Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

After the meeting today, at the invitation of Dr. 
(Novice) Fawcett, I dropped in at the university. I have 
been wanting to do this for some time. 

As you may recall, I was invited to address the uni- 
versity at the commencement 2 years ago, and the Mid- 
way Conference came up and I had to fly out there, and 
Vice President Agnew filled in for me. 

This year, since we had about 15 or 20 minutes left 
for the schedule, Dr. Fawcett invited me to stop off 
at the campus. It was a brief visit. Some of the pool re- 
porters were there to cover it. 

But what was impressive to me was the chance, even 
though I was surrounded, as you might imagine, with 
quite a few reporters, but not many Secret Service or 
security men, because it was a surprise to them, too, but in 
that brief visit I got to shake hands with and met quite a 
few students. 

I was very impressed by their dedication. I met sev- 
eral students, girls who are going into nursing, some who 
were going into elementary education, another was going 
to be a counsellor in secondary education and then also 
college after she got her master’s degree, and three or four 
from the law school. 

The general impression that I had was a sense of great 
pride in their school and great dedication to their work. 
But the other thing that impressed me was that on this 
impromptu visit, while I did not see anywhere near the 
total number or even a substantial part of the total num- 
ber of this great enrollment at the university, but the over- 
whelming number of people on this impromptu visit— 
where there was no chance for demonstrators to plan in 


advance—were friendly. I don’t mean by that to sug- 
gest that we polled them to see whether they support all 
of our policies. But they were friendly, they were glad 
that I came, they wanted to talk and they also were will- 
ing to listen. 

That bore out the point that I tried to make in my re- 
marks downtown, that we must not lose faith in young 
America because we see a few who engage in violence and 
hurl out four-letter obscenities. They aren’t the majority 
of students, they certainly aren’t the majority America, 
and are not going to become the majority of students or 
the majority of America. 

I think here at Ohio State, as at Kansas State and 
other universities, there are, of course, a great number of 
students who are concerned about many of our problems 
as I am. They want peace in the world, as I do. They want 
to clean up the environment, as I do. They want a better 
chance, as I do, as Bob Taft does and Roger Cloud does. 

But the important point is the means. I think they are 
turned off this year, as they weren’t turned off last year 
before the violence began to get to them. But they are 
turned off by the disgraceful conduct of the disrupters, 
those who close down campuses, those who engage in vio- 
lence, those who shout four-letter obscenities or any other 
kind of obscenities and those who try to shout down 
speakers. 

Young America wants to talk, but it also wants to lis- 
ten. And I am very proud of them. And I am glad that 
my visit to Ohio State, even though it was brief, renewed 
my faith in young America. I always had it, but it re- 
newed it, recharged it, because every time you get out and 
see any cross-section of young Americans, they are a very 
fine and dedicated group. They are concerned not just 
about themselves, but about their country, about their 
cities and about the future of the world. That is good. The 
fact that they don’t accept the things, many of the things, 
that are going on, that is good. We need change and we 
need young people constantly questioning everything we 
are doing, but it should be peaceful change in our so- 
ciety. That is what I think the majority of the students at 
Ohio State think and Ohio State is certainly a representa- 
tive university among our universities in the country. 

Incidentally, I hope to get back to that game, too. 

One of the students offered me his student card. He 
said, “Gentlemen, I want to see the game. But if you will 
come, I will give you one of these cards that you get into 
the game with.” 

I said, “Gentlemen, have you got 30 for the Secret 
Service?” And he took it back. But we may come back. 
It will be the only game I will see, though. 

Thank you very much. Good luck and see you the next 
trip. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m., e.d.t., at the Port Colum- 
bus Airport, Columbus, Ohio. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in North Dakota. October 19, 1970 


In each of the four elections in which I have been on 
the national ticket, North Dakota has been one of the 
top States for the Republican Party. It is my hope that 
history will repeat itself in 1970 and that North Dakota 
will prove that it is once again a top Republican State by 
electing Tom Kleppe to the United States Senate. 


North Dakota is a strong agricultural State and it is 
appropriate that it has produced in Tom Kleppe one of 
the leading experts in Congress on the problems of the 
farmer. As an enterprising member of the Agriculture 
Committee in the House of Representatives, Tom Kleppe 
has earned an outstanding reputation as an informed and 
articulate defender of the farmers’ interests. He deserves 
much of the credit, for example, for the maintenance of 
100 percent of parity on domestic wheat. Tom Kleppe 
stood with the administration when we asked the Con- 
gress for “‘action now” on the farm bill this autumn. Un- 
fortunately, the answer we got back from the Democratic 
Congress was “wait until later.” 


Tom Kleppe is also a strong administration supporter 
on other issues. His voting record shows that again and 
again he has said “No” to the congressional “Big Spend- 
ers.” In the area of foreign policy, Tom Kleppe has con- 
sistently supported the administration’s strategy to end 
the war and win the peace in Vietnam and around the 
world. 


When Tom Kleppe is elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, North Dakota will be represented there by two great 
Republican leaders, Tom Kleppe and Milton Young. 
The voters of North Dakota should keep in mind the 
fact that if enough Republicans are elected to the Sen- 
ate this fall, Milton Young will become chairman of one 
of the most important committees in the Senate—one that 
vitally affects the people of North Dakota and of every 
other State—the Appropriations Committee. Therefore, 
a vote for Tom Kleppe for United States Senator is also 
a vote for Milton Young as chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

If the Nation is to meet the challenges of the 1970's, 
then government must function as effectively as possible 
at every level—from the townhall and county court- 
house all the way to the national Government in Wash- 
ington. The voters of North Dakota can do much to 
enhance the effectiveness of national Government by elect- 
ing to the Senate of the United States another strong 
member of the Nixon team, Tom Kleppe. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Grand 
Forks International Airport. October 19, 1970 


Congressman Kleppe, Congressman Andrews, Mr. Chair- 
man, all of the distinguished guests and all of this great 
audience here in Grand Forks: 

I first want to express my great appreciation to you for 
this wonderfully warm welcome and to tell you that | 
have been to North Dakota more times than Tom Kleppe 
has mentioned. I started campaigning this State when | 
was not a candidate for national office back in the year 
1948. You will remember, Mark. And I am very proud 
to say that during my political career, as all of you who 
have studied politics know, I have won a few and I have 
lost a few. But I am proud to say that every time I have 
been on the national ticket, I carried North Dakota. 

Thank you very much. 

Today, I am not here in my own behalf. I am here in 
behalf of the United States of America. I am here in be- 
half of those things that I think you stand for, all of you 
stand for, Democrats, Republicans; and incidentally, let 
me say that I welcome the fact that we have some who 
express disagreement with the right to be here. I can 
handle it. Don’t worry about it. Go right ahead. 

I simply want you to know that our great system, that 
is what gives it life. The only thing that we have to bear 
in mind is that if you want to know the facts, you have 
got to listen. When it is your turn to talk, you talk, but 
sometimes, listen and don’t try to shout the speaker down. 
That is all we ask. 

And on that score, I have some things to say to you 
today, not just about the candidates that I am here to 
speak in behalf of, and I am proud to be here, not only 
for Tom Kleppe, but for Bob McCarney running for 
the House of Representatives, our fine congressional can- 
didate in the other district. But I want to talk to you 
about what this election means in terms of where Amer- 
ica is going to go, where it is going to go these next few 
years, in terms of the things we want. I am not speaking 
what Republicans want or what Democrats want, but 
what we as Americans want. 

And we begin with something that is tremendously 
important to everybody here. We begin with what those 
young people are talking abou!—peace. 

I want you to know that when I campaigned 2 years 
ago in 1968, and when I went into the Presidency almost 
2 years ago, this is what I found: I found 550,000 Amer- 
icans in Vietnam. I found our casualties were 300 a week. 
I found there was no plan to end the war. I found that 
Americans were going out there rather than coming home. 
So we went to work on it. 

And you know what we have done? After sending 
Americans, as was the case in the previous administra- 
tion, to Vietnam for 5 years, we are bringing them home, 
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and we are bringing them home by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

Second, after casualties of Americans going up and 
up and up, we have wound down the war and they have 
gone down, and if you will look at the records, they are 
the lowest in 41 years, and they are going to go lower. 

Third, instead of the United States standing there 
with no peace plan, those of you who heard on television 
a couple of weeks ago, you heard what we offered, the 
most generous peace settlement in the whole history, cer- 
tainly, of international diplomacy: a cease-fire without 
conditions, the willingness to negotiate on a political set- 
tlement, to negotiate for all of Indochina, and also the 
vitally important issue, we said let’s exchange the prisoners 
of war. We have far more than they do, but we said, “We 
will give all we have. You give up yours as well.” 

That peace offer is on the table. We are bringing home 
Americans, and I say to you we are on the road to a just 
peace in Vietnam. And I say to you further that in order 
to get that just peace in Vietnam, we need support. We 
need it in the House of Representatives where people like 
Mark Andrews have given us such great support along 
with his colleagues. We need it particularly in the Senate 
of the United States. 

And listen to this, a majority of one at this time—even 
before we control the Senate—in vote after vote deter- 
mines whether the President is going to be supported in 
his plan for a just peace or whether he is going to be 
rejected. 

Let me be very precise on this point. 


As I speak here in behalf of Tom Kleppe, I am not 
here to speak personally against his opponent. I know 
him. I respect him as a man. They have a difference of 
opinion. One man opposes the President and the other 
man is for the President. You have got to decide which 
you are for. 


I think that North Dakota should think not in terms 
of whether a man is for the President or against him on a 
personal basis, but on the great issues. Let’s look at these 
issues. Here is the question. 


These young people say, “End the war.” I agree. Let’s 
end it. But my friends, let me tell you, I see some older 
people here. You know that we have had in this century 
four wars. We ended World War I. We ended World 
War II. We ended the war in Korea and yet, we have 
not yet had a full generation of peace. I say it is time to 
end the war in a way that we win a peace and that is 
what we are doing in Vietnam. 


I say that what we need to do is to end this war in a way 
that will discourage those who would start another war, 
and that is why I say, my friends, that we are on that 
toad. We are ending this war. We are training the South 
Vietnamese so that they can defend themselves against 
those who might start another war and it means that 
these young people—and we think so deeply of their 
future and what we want for them—they will have a 


chance that none of us has had in the older generation, 
a chance for a full generation of peace. 

That is what we are for. That is what Tom Kleppe 
is for and that is why we need his support in the United 
States Senate for that kind of quality. 

There are some other issues that you are interested 
in. This is one that covers the whole country. It is a ques- 
tion of the living costs. You go to the grocery store, you 
go to the clothing store, you go down and buy farm 
equipment and farm machinery and I know that North 
Dakota is the State that has the greatest percentage of 
agriculture in the whole country, at the present time. 
You can be mighty proud of that. It is one of the great 
strengths of America, this great productive State of North 
Dakota in the farm field. 

But I have known from talking to farmers, to workers, 
to housewives across this country, in 1968 and now, they 
say, “What can we do to stop the rise in prices?” I will 
tell you what you can do. 


You can send people to Washington, D.C., who will 
stop spending more and more money in Washington, so 
that you will have more and more money to spend right 
here in North Dakota. 

Here there is an honest difference of opinion. I realize 
it is honest. On vote after vote in the United States Sen- 
ate, where Milt Young stood with us and other Members 
of the Senate stood with us, we have had the situation 
where Tom Kleppe’s opponent—and I know he honestly 
believes this—has voted every time for more and more 
and more spending. I say we need a Senator who will 
vote to stop the runaway spending in Washington, D.C., 
so that we can stop runaway spending here in North 
Dakota. 


Now I want to say something about the farm pro- 
gram. I know that I am among experts here. I am proud 
to say that among those that advise me on the farm pro- 
gram are Milt Young, who, as Mark Andrews has well 
pointed out, will be the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the most powerful committee in the Senate, if 
we can elect Tom Kleppe and six more like him. A vote 
for Tom Kleppe is a vote for Milt Young to be chair- 
man of that committee. And I am for that. 


But I can tell you ‘that Mark was in my office with 
Milt and Tom Kleppe a few months ago. They talked 
about the farm program. And we have attempted to work 
on that program. 

We have not yet got it through the Congress. It is 
not our fault. The fact is that the Congress has delayed 
until after the election to move on it. 


But one more thing that you should know is there is a 
critical amendment in that farm bill. It provides for 100 
percent parity for wheat. The man who recommended it, 
the man who came down to the White House and talked 
to me about it, the man who got it in the farm bill is Tom 
Kleppe. He ought to be in the United States Senate so 
that he can speak for the farmers of North Dakota. 
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He is the man that can get things done. He is a man 
I will listen to, because I know what he is talking about 
because I know that he speaks for the farmers, he speaks 
for North Dakota, and he speaks for America. I respect 
him for that. 

Let me say another thing: You live here in North 
Dakota and I know you are aware of the fact that under 
the latest census something has happened, something that, 
incidentally, to me, is not welcome in this country. It 
is a shift in population. North Dakota may lose one 
Congressman. The reason that it will lose one Con- 
gressman, as you know, is simply that because farm 
production has become more and more efficient, there is 
going to be a movement from the farms to the cities. That 
is why this administration has an exciting new program, 
a new program in which we recognize that what was once 
the old frontier of America, this great Midwest with all 
of its hope and its promise and its beauty, and its strength, 
becomes a new frontier. 

You know what it is? It is North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, and all the rest. This is 
good country. It is beautiful country. It is great country 
to raise a family in. And we ought to have programs that 
will provide the jobs that will bring new people into 
this country. 

That is what we are for and that is what Tom Kleppe 
is working for, and Mark Andrews and the rest, a pro- 
gram to revitalize rural America, to see that the counties 
of America that are emptying out of people and promise, 
then attract by reason of the fact that they offer those job 
opportunities to the people that would like to live here 
if they had the chance. That is why in the future in this 
administration as we locate airports, as we locate defense 
installations, as we locate government buildings, as we 
do the planning that could have effect on development 
in this country, rather than concentrating it more and 
more in great cities which are already too overcrowded, we 
say go into rural America and build it up and that is, I 
think, a program that you in this great State will appre- 
ciate and will support in your vote for Tom Kleppe. 

There is another area that I feel very strongly about 
with Tom Kleppe. He is a man of progress. He is a man 
that looks to the future. He is a man that believes that we 
have to clean up the environment in this country, the air 
and the water and retain the open spaces and develop 
them for our future and for our children. 


He is a man also, that believes in those programs that 
are essential for our older people. He supports the pro- 
gram that is not yet through the Congress, but should 
go through it, where those on social security will have 
an automatic escalation or increase in their social security, 
if there is a rise in prices. You know people that are on 
social security. You see them try to make their bills time 
and time again. The prices go up. Their social security 
stays the same. And it is time that we show concern for 
those people. We are doing it. Tom Kleppe is that 
kind of a man. He is one that understands it. He is one 


that is for people, believes in people, as you believe jp 
them and I do. 

And now, there is one other point. This is a subject 
that I am sure is necessary to be discussed in this fine 
city in North Dakota, the home of a great university, 
May I say, however, it is one that should be discussed, 
it seems, at every city in this land, due to some of the 
events that we have been reading about in months and in 
the past weeks and, as a matter of fact, the past days. 

Yesterday, I called our neighbor to the north, the 
Prime Minister of Canada. I expressed my sympathy to 
him for what had happened there—you remember read- 
ing about it in the paper and hearing about it on tele. 
vision—where a government official was kidnapped, the 
cause that had something to do with the liberation in 
Quebec. That is not the important thing. But the govern. 
ment official was kidnapped; ransom and blackmail was 
demanded. The Prime Minister refused to pay it and 
the government official was killed. 

That was a terrible tragedy. That didn’t happen in some 
faraway country. It happened in Canada. And that also 
happens in the United States. All over this land we see 
a new doctrine developing in recent years, that if the 
cause is one you believe in, and if the cause is right, any 
means is right to serve that cause. You can bomb a build- 
ing. You can burn a building. You can engage in illegal 
conduct. You can demonstrate not only not peacefully, 
but you can shout four-letter obscenities in a crowd. You 
can do all of these things and the cause justifies it. 

And we also see a rising rate of terrorism and crime 
across this country. I have been trying to do something 
about it, but I need some help. I want to tell you why. 

I submitted a crime control bill, the whole package, 
to the Congress 18 months ago. Only one of them, the 
only major one, the organized crime bill, came to my 
desk just a week ago. But the one that would stop the flow 
of obscenity and filth into the homes where children are 
living, that isn’t there yet. The one that would allow me 
to deal with, as it must be dealt with, the traffic in nar- 
cotics and dangerous drugs, it still isn’t on the President's 
desk. And there is something else, too. 

If we are going to stop the rise in crime in this country, 
we not only have to have laws, we have to have judges 
in the courts of this land who will enforce other laws, 
and enforce them effectively and fairly. 

My friends, the President of the United States can ask 
for the laws and the President of the United States can 
appoint judges. But the Senate of the United States has 
to approve those laws and it must approve those judges, 
and I know where Tom Kleppe stands, not just in elec- 
tion, but all year round. He is strong for law and order 
and justice. And we need that kind of man in the United 
States Senate representing North Dakota. 

Finally, I come to the key point that I think we all 
have to realize. I do appreciate the fact that in this 
audience there are those who disagree, those who agree. 
I appreciate your courtesy in listening to what I have 
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to say. We have had some rather interesting experiences 
in the last couple of days. They don’t particularly bother 
me. After all, I have been heckled quite a bit during my 

litical career, not just here, but abroad as well. Saturday 
in Vermont, they threw a few rocks. In New Jersey, they 
shouted a bit. And so it was today earlier in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

And so, the impression gets around the country, a false 
impression, that young Americans are all like that, that 
young Americans express their disagreement, not by 
courteously listening and then arguing their point of view, 
but that they always have to try to shout down a speaker, 
use four-letter obscenities, or even engage in violence. 

And the reason that that is the impression across this 
country is that on our television screen night after night, 
you see it, you know, a building burned here, demon- 
strators shouting here, throwing rocks at the President 
there, or whatever the case may be. 

Let me tell you something. I have news for you. That 
isn’t the majority of young America. I have faith in young 
America, and I will tell you why. Because the majority 
of young Americans, they want progress for this country, 
they want peace for this country, they may not agree with 
every program that we have, but they also recognize that 
the way to progress and the way to peace is not through 
engaging in violence. And they also recognize that you 
are not going to learn anything unless you listen. 

I simply want to say this: People will tell me and I 
have been asked, “What do you do? How do you answer 
those who throw rocks and shout their four-letter obscen- 
ities? Do you do it with answer in kind?” The answer is 

no, not at all. I will tell you what you do. You have got an 
answer. It is the most powerful answer in the world. It’s 
time for the great silent majority of this country to stand 
up and be counted, and the way you can stand up and 
be counted is on election day. Go to the polls and vote. 

Remember, the four-letter word that is most powerful 
of all the four letters in the world is vote—v-o-t-e. 


And so there is your issue, my friends. Two men run- 
ning for office in the Senate in this State. Both men are 
what I would call in personal terms good men, but deeply 
believing in different philosophies. 

One man, Tom Kleppe, will support the President in 
his efforts to bring not just peace now but peace we can 
keep, not just peace for the next election but peace for the 


next generation for these young people. That is what we 
want. 


One man, Tom Kleppe, will vote for that strength that 
is necessary for America to have if we are going to be able 


to deter those who might start war, peace for the next 
generation. 


One man will vote against those spending programs 
that will raise your prices and raise your taxes. 

One man will vote for those programs of reform of 
our welfare system and reform of our environmental 
programs. 
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And one man will stand firmly for action, action on 
laws and action on approval of those judges who will 
enforce the laws that will stop the rise of crime in this 
country. That is your issue. 


And I say that is bigger than whether you are a Repub- 
lican, it is bigger than whether you are a Democrat. It 
involves the future of America, because I believe the fu- 
ture of America requires that kind of leadership, that kind 
of policy that I say the people of North Dakota should 
give their votes on November 3d to Tom Kleppe, a man 
who will stand with the President for what is best for 
America and best for North Dakota. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:44 p.m., c.d.t., at the Grand Forks 
International Airport, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in Missouri. October 19, 1970 


The people of Missouri have an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity in 1970: the chance to vote for a change by send- 
ing to the Senate an exceptionally able, aggressive young 
leader. I am proud to give John Danforth my strong 
endorsement, and I look forward to working with him 
in achieving progress for Missouri and for the Nation. 

As Missouri’s crusading Attorney General, John Dan- 
forth has shown both the State and Nation that he knows 
how to meet the problems of crime, drugs and disorder 
with firmness and justice. He understands the urgency 
of rescuing our natural environment. He brings the per- 
spective of the 1970’s to the needs of the 1970's. 

For Missouri, the election of John Danforth would be 
a long step toward effective and responsible two-party 
government—and it would mean representation in the 
Senate by a man in tune with the State and in tune with 
the times. 

For the Nation, the election of John Danforth would 
bring to the Senate the kind of voice that it needs: a 
voice of reason and firmness that understands what to- 
day’s issues are and what they require. 

In the Senate, John Danforth will help us put an end 
to the reckless spending that feeds inflation and erodes 
the dollar. He will help make this an era of reform: re- 
form of government, reform of welfare, reform of the 
old system that drained power and responsibility away 
from the States and away from the people. He has given 
strong support to our initiatives for a just and honorable 
peace in Vietnam, and he will help us attain our goal of 
achieving in the world what Americans have not had in 
this century: a full generation of peace. 
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The people of Missouri can be proud to be represented 
in the United States Senate by John Danforth. And his 
voice and his vote will make the Senate a more effective 
chamber in the 1970's. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The President’s Remarks at the Kansas City 
Auditorium. October 19, 1970 


Attorney General Danforth, Senator Pearson, Congress- 
man Hall, Congressman Winn, the next Governor of 
California, Kent Frizell—I am sorry—the next Governor 
of California is Ronald Reagan. The next Governor of 
Kansas is Kent Frizell—that is one way to get on tele- 
vision—and all of those who are the candidates of the 
State ticket in Missouri, those who are the candidates in 
the audience in the front row, and those from the State 
of Kansas and from the State of Missouri who have wel- 
comed me so warmly, and more important, who have 
cheered so loudly for the next Senator from the State of 
Missouri, Jack Danforth: 

I am glad to be back in Kansas City. I remember my 
visit here in 1968. I remember that when I came here 
they were saying that it was not possible to carry Mis- 
sourl. They are saying the same thing, some of them, 
about Jack Danforth today. We carried it in ’68. He is 
going to carry it in 1970, because I sense a great tide 
running in this country and I sense it running in this 
hall. 

I see it among the people along the motorcade routes. I 
feel it among the audiences that I speak to. I feel it also in 
this country, as I travel over it from State to State. 

And speaking first of this State, I want to tell you why 
I feel so much at home here and so appreciative of your 
welcome. 

First, as you know, I am somewhat of a football fan. 
And I am always honored to be in the city of champions 
of the world, the Kansas City Chiefs. 

I didn’t make any votes in Minnesota with that one, 
did I? 

Also, I am very honored to be here because Kansas 
City, Missouri, is right next door to Kansas City, Kansas. 

And I recall my visit to Kansas State a few weeks ago, 
the wonderful reception we had there. I met the fine 
candidates. I know the splendid services being rendered 
in the United States Senate by Senator Bob Dole and 
Senator Jim Pearson and I know that they would say, 
if they were speaking here, that they would like to have 
just one more vote with them in the United States Sen- 
ate, in the person of Jack Danforth. 


And I am very proud to endorse wholeheartedly, as 
I did in Kansas, and I will do it here, Kent Frizell, their 


candidate, the candidate for Governor. I believe that 
he is a strong man and will be a strong Governor in that 
State. I am proud to be here on the platform with him 
today. 

And now, if I may come to the subject of the Senate 
race here in the State of Missouri, I want to discuss it 
in a way that will be somewhat surprising to you. 

I listened to Doc Hall’s moderate rhetoric. I am going 
to have you write some speeches for Vice President 
Agnew. 

And I know that in this State, and believe me, I ap- 
preciate the tradition of this State, I know that in this 
State that it is a great tradition to put on a fighting cam- 
paign. I like to put on a fighting campaign, particularly 
when I am a candidate. 

But I want to say to you today, that I want to give you 
today the arguments. I want to talk to you, not in terms 
simply of why we are against the other fellow, but why 
we are for Jack Danforth and why he ought to be the 
next Senator from the State of Missouri. 


I could say that for a number of reasons, one, because 
he is a Republican and I am a Republican; second, be- 
cause he is a man who is one of our bright new stars on 
the political scene, a young man with all of the great fu- 
ture ahead of him, As he spoke here so quietly with such 
poise and such confidence, I could think of that voice in 
the chambers of the United States Senate. It would be a 
fine voice. It would be listened to, believe me. 


I know his opponent. I know the other Senator from 
Missouri. I have nothing personal against either of them. 
I know them both personally. 

But it seems to me that when Missouri in 1968 cast 
its votes for the Republican President, and when he has 
attempted, as Jack Danforth has so eloquently pointed 
out, to bring new leadership to the country, new leader- 
ship to bring peace abroad, to restore peace at home, to 
stop the rise in the cost of living, to reform government, 
and when on virtually every major issue when there was a 
real test, both votes in the Senate from Missouri were 
against the President, I think if the President carried Mis- 
souri, he ought to have one Senator that is going to be 
with him from Missouri and that is Jack Danforth. 

Understand, I don’t mean all the time. I don’t expect 
that. I respect and you respect a man that disagrees or a 
woman that disagrees with you on this issue or that one. 
But what I am suggesting to you, my friends, is that today 
what we are going to decide on November 3d, is more 
important than that I happen to like this man—this young 
vigorous man of the future, as I do, the fact that he is a 
member of my party, which I am proud that he is—what 
is important is we are deciding the future of America. 
That future is going to be determined more by the makeup 
of the next United States Senate, than perhaps by any- 
thing that happens in the elections this year. 

There is a reason for that, a very strong reason be- 
cause the Senate, as Bob Dole will tell you, is very evenly 
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divided. I am not referring party-wise. I am referring 
right at the present time, it is very evenly divided. 

You have noted whenever the great issues have come 
up, there is usually a majority of one that determines it, or 
two or three. And so, it means that you, in this State of 
Missouri, are going to determine not just one Senator 
out of 100, you are going to determine, by your votes, as 
to whether or not that majority is going to be for the kind 
of leadership that the President is trying to give or against 
it, not for him personally—that is not important—but 
for what he stands for and what he is trying to do for the 
country. 

Let me talk to that issue, then. What are we trying 
to do? What do you want? What do we vote for? 

I remember that campaign. I remember what I said 
when I was here. Some of you may remember. 

In 1968, as I campaigned in Missouri, and in January 
of 1969, when I was inaugurated as President of the 
United States, I found that we had been in the war in 
Vietnam for 5 years. 

I found that we had 550,000 Americans there. I 
found that there was no plan to bring them home. There 
was no plan that had been presented, a peace plan at 
the conference table in Paris. 

I found that it was necessary to do something to bring 
that war to an end and win the peace, and so we began. 
Here is what we have done. Listen. 

Instead of sending more to Vietnam as has been the 
case for the past 5 years, we have been bringing them home 
and we will continue to bring men home and replace 
them with South Vietnamese. 

Instead of the battle going up and up and up, and 
the casualties at 300 a week as they were when we came 
in, they have gone down and down and down, and they 
are going to go lower because we are for the kind of a 
program that is reducing the lives that are being lost in 
Vietnam. 

And instead of the United States standing there with- 
out any kind of a peace plan, we have offered, as you 
have heard on television 2 weeks ago, a peace plan which 
offers a cease-fire without any conditions, a peace plan 
which offers to negotiate a political settlement, a peace 
plan which offers to have a conference with regard to all 
of Indochina so we can withdraw all foreign forces from 
that area—and further, a peace plan which would do 
something that ought to have been done long ago. 

We have more of their prisoners than they have of ours. 
We say let’s release the prisoners. I think this is the 
kind of a plan that is fair and it is certainly one that 
Americans can proudly stand by. 

Now, my friends, I can tell you we are on the road to 
ending this war. We will end it, if necessary, through 
continuing the process of replacing Americans with South 
Vietnamese, a longer road, or we will end it, if we can, 
through negotiation if the North Vietnamese are willing 
to accept our offer to negotiate. 


But the important thing for us to bear in mind is how 
and why we must bring this war to a conclusion in the 
right way. 

Before we came into this hall tonight, I saw, as you 
saw—and as a matter of fact they were rather loud, I 
could hear them from the top floor of the Muehlebach— 
a few people, a few hundred, I understood this, who were 
saying, “End the war.” They were saying it in words a 
little more expressive than that, but they were saying end 
the war. End it now. 

Let me ask you something: You all know that the 
President of the United States as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces could have ended the war the day 
that I came in. But my friends, ending the war isn’t the 
problem. We ended World War I. We ended World 
War II. We ended the Korean war. I say this particu- 
larly to these young people sitting down here and who are 
scattered all through this audience. Even though we have 
ended three wars in this century, we have yet to have a 
generation of peace. What we want to do is to end this 
war in a way that will discourage aggression and reduce 
the chances of another war. Let’s have a full generation 
of peace for America. 

That is what we are doing in Vietnam. That is why 
we have also worked out a cease-fire in the Mideast. That 
is why we have kept the strength and are keeping the 
strength of America up, but are indicating our willing- 
ness to negotiate with the Soviet Union to limit nuclear 
arms. 

The United States commitment to peace is unques- 
tioned. But let us remember, it is important if we are 
going to have a peace, not just peace for the next election 
but peace for the next generation, that the United States 
be strong and not weak unless we get a mutual reduction 

on the part of our strength on the other side as well. 

And so, my friends, I say to you on this great issue, the 
issue of peace, we stand for peace. We are ending the 
war. We are going to have a just peace. One that will 
bring peace in the Pacific and will increase the chances 
for peace in the world. And we need help, support in 
the United States Senate for that kind of responsible 
policy. We can get that kind of support from a man like 
Jack Danforth. 

I looked back over my notes in 1968 when I was here 
in Kansas City. I find I talked about something else, the 
rise of prices and the cost of living. And you know that 
it was continuing. You remember what had happened. 
Prices were going up. They have continued to go up 
until we have finally checked the rate of inflation over 
the past 3 months. 

Now, let’s come to a key point. Why have they gone 
up? Very simply: because the previous administration, 
over a period of years, had spent far more than the tax 
system would produce with full employment. And when 
you do that, when you have runaway spending in Wash- 
ington, you have runaway prices at home. And I say, 
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let’s get the big spenders out of Washington and get the 
savers into Washington. And Jack Danforth is a saver. 

And now, let’s turn to that exciting issue of reform. 
This is enormously interesting, particularly to you young 
people and it should be, because I suppose for those in 
our generation, we could make do with policies of the 
past. But they aren’t good enough for the problems of 
the future or even of the present, and that is why this 
administration has offered the most exciting and revolu- 
tionary program of reform in this century. 

Let me tell you some of the things that it does. Jack 
Danforth has touched upon them. I will spell them out 
only briefly. 

Revenue sharing. What does that really mean? I will 
tell you what it means. For 190 years we have seen power 
in this great country of ours flow from the people and from 
the cities and from the States to Washington, D.C. And 
now I say it’s time for power to flow back from Wash- 
ington to the States and to the cities and to the people 
of this country. 

Why is that important? That is important not just 
simply as an exercise in political science. It is important 
because I think the people of Missouri and the people of 
Kansas and the people of Kansas City know better how 
to plan their lives than some bureaucrat in Washington, 
D.C. Let’s get the decisions made right back out here. 

But you see, that is very easy to say. You talk to a 
Governor or anybody that wants to be Governor. You 
talk to a mayor or anybody that wants to be mayor and 
he will say, “We don’t have the money.” That is why we 
have proposed a program in which the Federal Govern- 
ment would share some of the tax revenues that we col- 
lect with the State governments and with city governments 
so that this matter could be handled there at the city and 
the State level. 

Isn’t it about time that we did this? And if it is about 
time to do this, give us the men in the Senate and in the 
House that will vote for that kind of program. 

In the field of reform, I want to turn briefly to welfare 
reform, since Jack Danforth mentioned it in his intro- 
duction. First, let us understand what we all feel very 
deeply in our hearts. Every American wants to be sure 
that anyone who needs assistance and who cannot care 
for himself receives assistance. We can be very thankful 
that this country is rich enough, as we enter the last third 
of this century, to provide adequately for the needs of 
all the people in this country, if they are unable to help 
themselves. 


This is a wonderful thing. It has never happened in 
any country in the history of the world before. It is 
because we are rich and because we are strong. It is 
because, for example, our agriculture has produced as 
much as it has, and our industry has produced as much 
as it has that America is able now to look at a program 
in which we can provide for every family that needs it, 
a floor of dignity on which to stand in terms of its income. 


That is Family Assistance. 


But there is another side to the coin. If a program has 
the effect of making it more profitable for a man not to 
work than to work, if it encourages a man to desert his 
family rather than to stay with his family—and that js 
what the present welfare program does—I say it is time 
to get rid of that program and get another one. 

And if a man is able-bodied, if a man is trained for a 
job, if a man then is offered a job and if he refuses to 
work, I say that the taxpayers should not subsidize him 
for loafing. That is something that we believe in. 

And that will be reform of our present program. Wel- 
fare costs go up and up and up. The number of people on 
the rolls go up and up and up. But let us provide that basis 
for dignity for every family that needs it, and particularly 
for the children of that family, but let’s quit subsidizing 
those who are able to work, can have jobs and do have 
jobs, or could get them, and refuse to take them. This very 
simply is something that I believe in. 

Since I am speaking in the city, I should mention, too, 
the programs that we call and are generally described as 
the subject of the environment. It covers a lot of things, 
you know, pure air, clean up the air, clean up the water, 
open spaces, not just parks far out in the West, or in the 
middle of the country, but parks in the cities and the rest, 
so that the quality of life may be improved. 


This administration, as you will note, if you have heard 
my State of the Union Message, has come forth with a 
program that is more progressive, more far-reaching, 
more farsighted in this field than has ever been offered 
before. We still have not had action. 


We need men in the Senate, men in the House that 
will support it. 

And may I say in that connection, we are very proud 
of the fact that in the House of Representatives from the 
State of Kansas, for example, we have men like Larry 
Winn, and from the State of Missouri, men like Doc Hall. 
We need more. Send us some in the House as well as the 
Senate. 


But, my friends, in this field of reform, insofar as our 
environment is concerned, it is possible for this great 
wealthy country to provide the means to clean up our 
air so that we are not going to find 15 or 20 years from 
now that we will be the richest country in the world, but 
choking to death with smog, poisoned by the water, ter- 
rorized by crime, and with all of the problems that are in- 
volved in traffic jams and so forth in our cities. 

We are looking ahead. But in order to get these pro- 
grams through, we need a man in the United States Sen- 
ate who also is looking to the future and to the past and 
Jack Danforth is that kind of a man, a man of the future 
rather than a man of the past. 

And now one other subject I want to cover, and that 
is one that is on the mind of every American, Democrats, 
Republicans, independents, whatever their party affilia- 
tion may be—Jack Danforth referred to it—the problem 
of crime in this country, of disruption. 
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| just got a report that in my home State of California, 
at the University of California campus at Irvine, only 10 
miles from where I live, a bomb blew up a scientific 
laboratory, not one for defense in this case, but one that 
was used for the purpose of the environment, a senseless 
act, the kind of terrorism that we see over this country, 
sometimes in our universities, sometimes in our Cities. 

We all know what the situation was when we came into 
office. Crime went up over 150 percent in the 8 years of 
the two previous administrations. And so we tried to do 
something about it. I will tell you what we have done. 

I submitted 18 months ago—and Doc Hall and Larry 
Winn, Senator Dole will bear me out—I submitted to the 
Congress the most comprehensive crime control legisla- 
tion ever presented before the Congress, legislation that 
would deal with organized crime, that would deal with 
narcotics, that would stop the flow of pornography and 
filth into the homes, particularly of those of our young 
people. 

And yet, what has happened? Only one of those major 
proposals has come to my desk for signature, the one on 
organized crime. Others still await action. 

What we need in the Senate of the United States, what 
we need in the Congress of the United States—and listen 
to me very carefully—is not simply men that are against 
crime. Everybody is against crime. 

But we need men who are against it, and will work 
against it and vote against it, and talk against it all year 
round, and not just at election time. Jack Danforth is that 
kind of a man. 

On this one issue alone, we need him in the United 
States Senate. He is an expert. He has been the Attorney 
General of this State. He is for law, he is for order, and 
he is for justice. We need all three. 

If we are going to have respect for law, we have to 
have laws that deserve respect. He is that kind of a man. 
He will render enormous service not only to this State 
of Missouri but to this whole Nation by being in that 
Senate and working day after day for the kind of legis- 
lation that will stop the rise of crime and deal effectively 
with this problem all over the United States. 

It can be done, because I am convinced that the peo- 
ple of the United States will back up that kind of a pro- 
gram if their representatives in the Senate and House 
will vote for it. And you can be sure I will sign the legisla- 
tion when it comes to my desk. 

I mentioned a moment ago that as we came into the 
doors tonight, there were a few shouting some slogans. 
And as I came in, two or three of the ushers expressed 
concern about it. I want to give you my attitude on that 
as I have other audiences. 

Jack Danforth has referred to the fact that on this 
campaign trail on Saturday and also today, I had a few 
rocks in Vermont, a few shouters in New Jersey and in 
North Dakota and Ohio and so forth. 


But let’s keep it all in context and let’s be absolutely 
fair as to what is involved. You know, night after night, 


if you look at your television, what do you see? You will 
see a few demonstrators shouting their smutty four-letter 
words, shaking their fists. You will hear about a bombing 
here or an act of violence there. 

And you get the impression that that is the majority 
of American youth. I have news for you, if you didn’t have 
or ever had that opinion. 

I was at Kansas State 3 or 4 weeks ago, as you know. 
And when I was there, I found that the great majority 
of the students were ones that did not approve of that 
kind of action. Oh, they didn’t approve of everything 
I said, I am sure. 

And to the great credit of the young generation, they 
don’t like things as they are. They want progress, as I do. 
They want to change the environment, as I do, and 
Jack Danforth does. They want, of course, programs that 
will lead to peace and lasting peace and that is certainly 
something I am working for every waking hour, you 
can be sure. 

But also, let us understand the younger generation 
has been given a bad name by a few violent demonstrators. 
They do not speak for youth and they do not speak for 
Americans. 

Now, my friends, when I mentioned that that happened 
at Kansas State, I think you should know that Senator 
Dole reported to me that some of those in the press in 
their columns said, “Well, that was Kansas State. That 
wouldn’t happen on the campuses in some of the Eastern 
schools or the other Midwestern schools or the Western 
schools.” 


Let me tell you why. Sure, that was Kansas State. 
But I was up in Wisconsin the other day, and you know, 
they had a very terrible bombing, you will recall, in 
which a university professor was killed, one who was 
doing research. 


And a student came up to me, as I was about ready 
to speak at a testimonial dinner for Bart Starr. He said, 
“Mr. President, I just want you to know, I go to the 
university, and the great majority of the students at the 
University of Wisconsin do not approve of that kind of 
thing.” 

They want an education. They may disagree, but they 
believe, as you believe, that in a system that provides for 
a method for peaceful change, there is no cause that 
justifies resorting to violence. 

In Ohio State today, I ran into students, scores of them, 


and that was the same message that came through loud 
and clear. 


And so now, I am talking particularly to all of this 
great audience here. I want to tell you what your answer 
should be. How do you answer that—violence, terror, 
four-letter obscenities? Don’t answer in kind. You don’t 
need to, because you have a more powerful answer than 
that. The most powerful four-letter word is a clean word. 
It is the most powerful four-letter word in the history 
of men. It is called vote—v-o-t-e. 
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And, my friends, I say that the answer to those that 
engage in disruption, to those that shout their filthy 
slogans, to those that try to shout down speakers is not 
to answer in kind, but go to the polls on election day and 
in the quiet of that ballot box stand up and be counted, 
the great silent majority of America. 

That is your answer. Vote for those men that your 
conscience tells you will be best for America. 

I close simply by saying since I am speaking primarily 
about this fine young man who is your candidate for the 
United States Senate—he is a young man, he is a man 
of the future rather than of the past, he is a man who 
has strong ideas about what is best for America, he is 
a man that can bridge the generation gap, he is a man 
that can provide the kind of leadership that we need in 
the Senate of the United States, particularly on this issue 
of providing order and progress and justice under law— 
the great question the voters of this State have to answer 
this time very simply is this: 

You have a choice, a choice between one man who 
honestly believes that he is right in opposing the programs 
that I have described, most of them on virtually every 
occasion, and another man, a man of the future who says 
it is time for reform, it is time for programs that will win 
a just peace, it is time for programs that will protect 
Americans against the rise in crime and the rise, of course, 
in disruption and in other areas. 

I say to you, my friends, that this is a time when the 
voters of Missouri have an opportunity. The man of the 
hour, the man for this year and the man for the years to 
come is Jack Danforth. Give him your vote. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 8:53 p.m., c.d.t., at the Kansas City 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The President’s Remarks at Menorah Hospital 
Following a Visit With Two Kansas City 
Policemen Injured in a Bomb Explosion. 
October 20, 1970 


First, they said they were very happy they went into 
police work. That is the first question I asked. I said, “In 
view of the fact this is dangerous, that the pay isn’t too 
good, do you think you should have gone in?” They said, 
“Yes.” They were proud to be in this work. 

Secondly, the wife of one of the policemen, and this 
is very important, said that she was very proud of her 
husband. I said for her to tell all of the wives, the next 
time she was at a meeting of the police wives auxiliary or- 
ganization, that I think it is sometimes harder for the 
women at home when their husbands are out on the firing 


line than it is for the men themselves. ‘The men are acting 
and the women have to stay home and worry. 

I was glad to be able to say that and to give them 
encouragement. 

As far as the policemen were concerned, I think the 
most impressive thing for them were the messages re- 
ceived, not only from all over Kansas City, but particu- 
larly from the area in which they worked. They pointed 
out that in this area in which they worked on the Pin- 
point Program, which, as you know, is a Model Cities 
program—they didn’t put it this way, but I would put 
it this way—was a program designed to have people obey 
the law, not because they fear it but because they respect 
it, that they had messages from so many people in that 
area, including, as one of them said, a wife of one of the 
individuals in that area who was considered to be quite 
an activist or militant as he used the term, brought a 
plant up to them and said, ““We don’t approve of this kind 
of thing and we are very sorry that it happened,” which 
led me to the statement that in our society today, there 
are people who have very strong feelings about many 
causes, that the great majority of people—and this covers 
everybody, regardless of whether they are black or white 
or what their national background is, regardless of 
whether they are young or old—they disapprove of 
violence. 

The last thing I would say is that after meeting these 
young men—they were relatively young, they were both, 
shall we say, less than 40—who were serving in the police 
department, it made me realize that perhaps we in this 
country can do something for the police. 

When I say we can do something, I don’t mean just 
to pass the laws. We are passing laws that will give them 
tools to do the job. 

Also, it is important to have judges in the courts and 
a court procedure that will have swift justice. The courts 
move much too slowly in many of these cases due to the 
fact that they have very, very heavy backlogs. We are 
working on that. 

We need, as the Chief Justice pointed it out in his speech 
to the American Bar, a reexamination of all of our pro- 
cedures here so we can speed up justice, because justice 
in its true sense must be swift. That is fair to the ac- 
cused as well as, of course, to the people who are in 
society. 

But there is one thing that we all can do. We might 
be able to pay the police more money, if they deserve it, 
and I think they do in many cases, and certainly we 
can give them better laws. But what is most important is— 
that this doesn’t cost any money and it doesn’t require 
any action as far as laws are concerned—let’s give them 
respect. 

Here they are uiderpaid, a dangerous job, protecting 
us, and instead of calling them pigs and spitting on them, 
and shouting profane slogans at them as they go about 
their job, let’s give them respect. 
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I mentioned that to one of the officers. He was rather 
moved by it. He said, “Well, it is really true. You know, we 
are down there at the stationhouse. We like our work. 
We are proud of what we are doing. Sometimes the 
hardest thing is not to have it understood that we are 
really working for the good of all people.” 

He wasn’t any softie, this fellow. He wasn’t crying 
about the fact that some people didn’t like him. But he 
said, “In modern police work, we don’t try to create the 
impression that you have just got to be afraid of the police. 
We want to have people understand what we are doing. 
That is what the Pinpoint Program is about, going among 
people, a program of education as to why the police have 
to carry on their activities and creating understanding, 
particularly among our young people.” 

So I was glad of this visit, apart from the fact of the 
Federal program, and I want to express my sympathy to 
two individuals who were injured in the line of duty. I 
was glad to get firsthand from two men out on the firing 
line their attitudes toward the work they were in. 


And my message to the American pepole, to the peo- 
ple of Kansas City, to the people of all of our cities is 
this: 

We may not be able to pay our police as much as 
their hazardous duty requires. But we all can give them 
respect and the backing that they should have, the back- 
ing for justice, for fairness, and for the hard work that 
all of them are engaging in in our behalf. 
noTE: The President spoke at 9:20 a.m., c.d.t., at Menorah Hospital, 


Kansas City, Mo. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in Tennessee. October 20, 1970 


In Bill Brock for the Senate and Winfield Dunn for 
Governor, Tennessee has produced candidates in the 
finest tradition of the Volunteer State. I count it a high 
privilege to be able to give them my strong endorsement. 

Bill Brock is a man of Tennessee and a man of the 
1970’s—and what he stands for is what Tennessee in the 
1970’s stands for. He stands for law enforcement. He 
stands for fiscal responsibility. He stands for local con- 
trol of the schools and better education in the schools. 
He stands for progress with order, and for peace with 
honor. 

Bill Brock knows that the path of weakness is not the 
toad to peace. In our efforts to achieve a sound and last- 
Ing peace not only in Asia but in the world, we need 
more voices like his in the Senate. 

Bill Brock has worked hard and effectively in the battle 
against crime and drugs, and has given strong support to 


the anticrime legislation we have been trying to get 
through Congress. 

With a background of service on the important Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Bill Brock understands that we can keep a 
dollar worth a dollar only if we keep a lid on irresponsi- 
ble spending. Because of this, he has had the courage to 
stand up against the “Big Spenders” in Congress—and we 
need that courage in the Senate. 

I know Bill Brock. I trust Bill Brock. The Senate 
needs Bill Brock. And the people of Tennessee can be 
proud to be served by Bill Brock. 

Winfield Dunn is a dynamic, hardworking leader who 
will bring integrity, sound judgment and efficiency to 
the Governor’s office. He will speak for all the people 
of Tennessee. He will bring fresh new ideas to Nashville, 
along with the vigor and the competence to translate these 
into sensible and workable programs. 

I often have spoken of the need to get power and 
responsibility flowing back from Washington to the States 
and to the people. This requires having men of the charac- 
ter and ability of Winfield Dunn in the Governors’ 
offices—and I look forward to working with Winfield 
Dunn in making the years ahead better ones for Tennessee 
and for the Nation. 

A vote for Bill Brock and Winfield Dunn will be a vote 
for a bright new chapter in the proud history of Tennessee. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Johnson City, Tenn. 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


The President’s Remarks at East Tennessee State 
University. October 20, 1970 


Senator Baker, Congressman Brock, Congressman 
Quillen, Mr. Mayor, President Culp, the next Governor 
of the State of Tennessee, Winfield Dunn, all of the dis- 
tinguished guests on the platform and this very great 
audience here on the campus of East Tennessee State 
University: 

I want you to know, first, that I am very privileged 
to be here on this great university campus. I am privileged 
to be here, and I want to express my thanks to the uni- 
versity administration for allowing us to use the facilities 
of this quadrangle for this meeting. I want to express my 
thanks, too, for the magnificent marching band for their 
music when they played a moment ago. 

And I understand the Buccaneers have been doing 
pretty well, too, here. 

The next thing I want to do is to extend my thanks to 
all of you. I see this great audience stretching out as far 
as the eye can see. And I heard what was said a moment 
ago, something to the effect that this was the best Nixon 
country in the United States. All I can say is if I talk too 
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long, some of you are going to get pneumonia. I don’t 
want that to happen. So, I won’t talk too long. 

But I have a message that can be brought to you very 
briefly and very directly in the language that I know 
that you in Tennessee, and particularly in East Tennes- 
see, like. You like it straight from the shoulder. You like 
it in the great tradition of those in the political field in 
this State, some have been Democrats, some have been 
Republicans through the years. This State has furnished 
three Presidents of the United States. It has furnished 
great Senators and great Congressmen. 

And I am very privileged to appear here in this State 
speaking in this critical year, 1970. 

And first, I am proud to endorse the candidacy of 
Winfield Dunn, who will be the first Republican to be 
Governor of this State in 50 years. 

And he will be Governor not simply because he got 
Republican votes, but because Democrats and independ- 
ents, too, realize that at this time, it is important to have 
a man in the Governor’s chair who knows the respon- 
sibility that he has to think before any money is spent, 
that every dollar he spends comes out of the pocket of 
the taxpayers. He is not a high flyer. He is not a big 
spender. He should be the Governor of the State of 
Tennessee. 

I am very privileged here, of course, to speak in the 
State where Howard Baker has represented it so well 
in the United States Senate, one of the bright, young, new 
stars in the American political galaxy, one of my closest 
advisers. 

I am proud to be here with him. 

Jimmy Quillen—I saw some billboards for him on the 
way and I just wondered why he had them—he got 87 
percent last time. I think he wants to get all the votes this 
time. I hope he does. He ought to have them. 

And now I come to the Senate race. That is the race, 
of course, along with the Governor’s race, that is being 
watched all over the country. The Senate race is being 
watched because—and let me get it very directly straight 
from the shoulder just like you like to have it—there is a 
majority of one at the present time in the United States 
Senate. I do not refer to party against party. I refer to 
issues that cross party lines, issues involving war and 
peace, issues involving the value of your dollar, issues 
involving whether or not we are going to have laws that 
will be effective to control crime, issues that involve 
whether we are going to have judges who will interpret 
those laws in a way that will be effective in controlling 
crime. 

Those are the great issues that have come before the 
Senate in these last 2 years. Those are the great issues in 
which the two candidates for the Senate in this State have 
a very honest difference of opinion. 

I say honest difference of opinion. I do not question 
the honesty, the integrity of any man who happens to 
vote against programs that I, as President of the United 
States, recommend. But it is my duty, having had the 


votes of the State of Tennessee in 1952, 1956, in 1960, 
and in 1968. Every time I have been on the national 
ticket, I have carried Tennessee. 

I think that I represent the views of the majority of 
Tennessee. I think it is my duty to say this. I think that 
the President that Tennessee voted for, should have a man 
in the United States Senate who votes with him and not 
against him on the great issues before the American 
people. 

And on the major critical issues, on these great issues 
that I have described, we have a clearcut choice: 
One man, Bill Brock, will vote for; the other man will 
vote against. 

Let me describe it, however, in terms that are more 
direct. I am not suggesting here that you should support 
Bill Brock because he is my personal friend, which he is, 
that you vote for him because he is for me almost all the 
time, which he is. I respect him when he disagrees, and 
I do when Howard Baker disagrees. We don’t expect 
100 percent conformity all the time. 

I say, though, that what you ought to do is to think 
of what is best for America and see whether or not what 
Bill Brock stands for and what I stand for, is best for 
America and best for Tennessee. 

If it is, then he deserves your vote. Let’s take the great 
issues. 

One of the first—and I heard a few young people 
in the back and we hear it in every one of the meetings, 
saying something about peace now—one of the first issues 
now, the most important issue before the American 
people, is peace. 

We all want peace. It isn’t a question of being for peace. 
It is a question of getting it. And let’s come down to what 
we have found and what we have done. 

When we came into office in 1969, January, there 
were 550,000 Americans in Vietnam. There was no plan 
to bring them home. Three hundred were getting killed 
every week. There was no peace plan on the conference 
table in Paris. What have we done? 


Well, instead of sending more men to Vietnam, as was 
the case for 5 years before we came there, we have been 
bringing them home by the tens of thousands and they 
are going to continue to come home. 

Second, instead of casualties going up, they have been 
coming down. They are the least in 4% years and they 
are going to continue to go down. 

And third, we have put on the peace table in Paris, 
the most comprehensive, the most generous peace pro- 
posal that possibly could have been considered: a cease- 
fire, a conference for all of Indochina on peace, a con- 
ference which would settle the political questions, and 
one—and this is enormously important—even though we 
have far more prisoners of theirs than they have of ours, 
we say, “Let’s release the prisoners immediately as 4 
humanitarian gesture.” These are the things that we have 
offered. 
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My friends, we are going to press for that offer. But 
simply, I want to tell you this: We are working for peace 
in Vietnam. We are ending this war. We are ending it in a 
way—and this is the critical difference between Bill Brock 
and his opponent—that we can win the peace. 

Let me describe what that means. I see a lot of young 
people here in this audience. And I think of you and your 
future. I see, also, a lot of older people in this audience 
that will remember back, as I do, to World War I, World 
War II, Korea. We have never had problems insofar as 
ending war is concerned when the time came. We ended 
World War I. We ended World War II. We ended 
Korea. 

But do you realize, and I say this particularly to the 
younger generation, that in this century, even though we 
have ended three wars, we have never had a generation of 
peace. One war has been followed by another one and 
that is why our program, the program that I support, the 
program that Bill Brock supports, says, end the war, but 
end it in a way that will discourage the aggressors, rather 
than encourage them, end it in a way that will win the 
peace, rather than lose the peace. 

I had it brought home to me very well the other day 
in New Jersey. A young man came up to me and said, 
“Bring the boys home from Vietnam right away.” I said, 
“Have you been there?” He said, “No.” I said, “Those 
boys are fighting out there so you won’t have to go.” 

And that is really what the problem is right now. We 
are going to end this war, but we are going to end it in a 
way that we can win peace, not just for the next election, 
but for the next generation. 

That is what you want and that is what Bill Brock 
stands for. 


I mentioned the issue of spending. And I know that 
this is one that when you think of the billions of dollars 
that we read about in the papers every day, you wonder 
really, is there anything we can do about it. And I see 
all the women here that will go shopping later in the day. 
And I think of what you are going to say when you look 
at those grocery prices going up, when you look at the 
housing and everything else that seems to be going up. 

Just let me say this: That was the problem that we 
found when we came in. I want to tell you why it 
happened. 


It happened because we had an administration in 
Washington, D.C., that spent billions more than the tax 
system in this country would produce in full employment 
and that always leads to inflation. We have tried to 
change that. I say tried. We have changed it to an extent. 


We have reduced the rate of inflation. We have not licked 
it yet. 


But I saw a figure in the paper this morning, a joint 
committee, including both Democrats and Republicans 
of the House and the Senate, just made a report about the 


present Congress of the United States. You know what it 
said? 
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That report said that this Congress already has made 
appropriations in authorizations almost $6 billion more 
than the President has asked for. That sounds very good. 
You think well, the Congress is appropriating billions of 
dollars for me, for this program or that one or the other 
one. 

Just let me say this: I favor appropriations, as all of us 
favor appropriations, for those particular items which will 
be in the best interests of this State and this Nation, for 
a great project, for example, like the TVA. 

I favor appropriations for human resources and we 
have turned the budget around. Rather than spending 
more for military purposes, we are spending more for 
human resources for the first time in 20 years. 

But, my friends, let us remember this: Whenever your 
Government in Washington, D.C., has runaway spending 
at Washington, it means you have got runaway prices at 
home. 

What we need are Senators who will have the courage 
to vote for what is right, but the courage to vote against 
those spending programs that might benefit this special 
interest or that, benefit some of the people, but would 
raise prices and taxes for all the people. Let’s start think- 
ing of the taxpayers and start thinking of the people who 
will have their prices raised. 

Then we have the great issue of progress in this coun- 
try. Here, again, it is a clearcut division. Do we go back 
to the old policies of the past, just putting more and more 
billions of dollars in programs of failure? Or do we go to 
new programs, do we reform American Government? I 
say let’s reform it. 

I say we have put too much good money into bad pro- 
grams and when we do that we are going to end up with 
bad money and bad programs, so let’s change it. 

I say to you, my friends, for that reason we are reform- 
ing the welfare system. I say to you that when any system 
makes it more advantageous for a man not to work than 
to work, when it rewards a man for deserting his family 
rather than staying with his family, we ought to get rid 
of that system and get another one in its place. 

I say to you that in this great, rich country, we are very 
fortunate that I could recommend to the Congress a pro- 
gram in which under Family Assistance we will provide: 
(a) for every family in this country that needs assistance 
and is unable to help itself; but, on the other hand, a pro- 
gram which says that if a man is able-bodied, if a man is 
trained for a job, and then a man is offered a job and 
he refuses to work, then the taxpayers should not be 
forced to subsidize him for loafing. 

That is the kind of a program we stand for. And so 
it is in other areas, the issue of the environment. I look at 
this magnificent countryside, the Great Smokies. I think 
of the future again. It is going to be great for the next 10 
years, the next 15. What about 25 years from now? 

Are we going to despoil not only the air and the water in 
our cities, but ruin our countryside? Let’s pass down to 
the children of the future the great heritage that we have 
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of a beautiful country. Bill Brock stands firmly in the 
forefront for progress on our environmental program and 
that is another reason I am for him for the United States 
Senate. 

Then there is another issue I want to talk about. It 
was brought home to me this morning. I was in Kansas 
City. I got up a little earlier than I was planning to, 
because I had heard that there were two police officers 
who were in the hospital. The Chief of Police told me 
about them. 

Three days ago, these police officers were working in 
a program that was very important, working with young 
people to get them to respect the law and the rest. These 
two police officers were the victims of a bomb plot. They 
were badly injured. One has lost the use of one finger in 
his hand. Another has a deep cut here [indicating], glass, 
wood, splinters in them. They are both going to get well. 

I thought of those officers. I understand that here on this 
campus, Dr. Culp, you are building a new science labora- 
tory. In my home State of California, just 10 miles from 
where I live, yesterday, a bomb blast destroyed an en- 
vironmental science laboratory. 

When we came into office we found that crime had 
gone up 150 percent in the past 8 years. We found, also, 
that in the District of Columbia that it had become what 
was in effect the crime capital of the world, in the opinion 
of many observers. So we decided to do something about it. 

So I asked the Congress for laws 18 months ago. The 
first action I took was to ask for legislation in the field of 
organized crime, in the field of stopping drugs and nar- 
cotics, and also to stop the pornography and filth and 
obscenity that is being mailed into the homes of the 
children of America. 

And, my friends, what has happened? For 18 months 
we had to wait before we began to get any action. The 
organized crime bill finally came to my desk and I signed 
it. We hope this next week to sign the narcotics bill. 
The obscenity bill is still waiting. 

But in addition to the laws—and we need more laws 
and we need Senators who will vote for them—we need 
judges in every court of the land, on the Supreme Court 
and in the district court, up and down the line, who will 
recognize the importance of interpreting the law in a 
way that will strengthen the peace forces as against the 
criminal forces in this country. That is the kind of judges 
that we need. 

Now we have the issue very clearly. Everybody is 
against crime. I don’t question whether the opponents of 
our people that are running here are against it. 

The question is when are you against it and what are 
you going to do about it? What we need in the United 
States Senate is another Senator like Howard Baker who 
votes for the laws and works for the laws that will give 
the President the power that is needed to stop the rise 
in crime and make our cities safe again throughout this 
country. 


What we need in the United States Senate is another 
Senator who will not cancel out his vote on those kinds of 
laws. And also what we need in the United States Senate 
is one who will confirm the President of the United States 
when he sends to the Senate a judge who is dedicated to 
the proposition of enforcing the laws and a strict inter. 
pretation of the Constitution of the United States, and 
not cancel out his vote. It is a clear issue. 

Let me say we need a man that will speak out, not only 
by his votes and not only by his confirmations of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations on judges, but one that will 
speak out clearly not just in the few weeks before election, 
but in 52 weeks all year round. 

If we are going to stop the rise of crime and terrorism 
in this country, it is a year-round job, and Bill Brock, 
like Howard Baker and Jimmy Quillen, will work year 
round on the job and not just in election time. 

Now, finally, on this great university campus, I do not 
want to miss the opportunity to speak briefly on another 
subject that concerns many Americans. You see it nightly, 
virtually nightly on your television screens: the problems 
of what they call student protests. And usually what you 
see is violence or students shouting four-letter obscenities 
or students engaging in illegal protests, shouting down 
schools and the rest. 

And as you see that, you get the impression sometimes 
from listening to the commentary that these young people 
are representative of most young people in America today, 
and that they are the leaders of America tomorrow. 

I have news for you. They are not a majority of youth 
today and they are not going to be the leaders of America 
tomorrow. 

My friends, let us understand the issue clearly. I would 
not want a younger generation that did not question the 
decisions made by government officials. I would not want 
a younger generation that did not want progress and 
changes. That is the greatness of America, that our young 
people do think progressively, that they want change, 
and this younger generation—and to its great credit— 
is interested in peace, is interested in the disadvantaged 
people. Let’s give them credit for that. 

But I find on campus after campus, at Kansas State, 
at Ohio State, in New Jersey, in Vermont, in Wisconsin, 
every place I go students come up and say, “Look, those 
people you see on the television screen, they don’t repre- 
sent us. We believe in change, but let it be peaceful change 
and not violent change.” 

Now I make the final point. All voting people here 
are going to say, “Mr. President, what can we do about 
all of this?” Particularly I have been asked the question, 
when some people had to walk through a group of stu- 
dents at Kansas City last night that were pretty rough and 
shouting their obscenities and the rest, “What can we do 
about those people?” 

I said, “I will tell you what you can do. You have got 
to answer them. And the way to answer them is to stand 
up for America and to speak up for America. And the 
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way to speak up for America is not to answer in kind; 
don’t engage in violence. You don’t have to shout any 
four-letter words and obscenities. But the way to answer 
them is with the most powerful action that a free people 
had ever devised.” 

On November 3d you are going to walk into that 
polling booth and make a decision. You will think that 
only involves one person out of millions of people. But 
it could make the difference about that majority of one 
in the United States Senate. 

And as you make that decision, remember that vote, 
that vote is the answer to those who resort to the kind of 
activities that I have referred to. 

And so as you vote, I suggest on November 3d, vote 
for a man who will stand with the President rather than 
against him where the interest of America, you believe, 
will be best served, who will stand for a just peace and 
a lasting peace in Vietnam and the world, who will stand 
tor spending your money in Washington only when he 
feels that it can better be spent there than be spent by 
you back here in Tennessee, for a man who will be for 
reform and for progress for this country and for the fu- 
ture of this country, and for a man who will stand four- 
square and firm for law and order and justice, not just 
during the election campaign, but 52 weeks of the year. 

The man is Bill Brock, and vote for him on Novem- 
ber 3d. 
noTE: The President spoke at 1:18 p.m., e.d.t., at East Tennessee 
State University, Johnson City, Tenn. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in North Carolina. October 20, 1970 


The Republican Party of North Carolina has nomi- 
nated an outstanding group of congressional candidates 
in 1970. Four of them are incumbents, six are challengers. 
I consider all of them to be outstanding members of the 
Nixon team and I hope the voters of North Carolina 
will give them strong support on November 3d. 

In the last 2 years I have done everything in my power 
to carry out the campaign promises I made in 1968. 
Many of those promises have turned into realities but 
others have been stalled by an uncooperative Congress. 
If the Nixon program of reform, restoration, and re- 
newal is to move forward in the next 2 years, I will need 
the support of more Congressmen who are full-time mem- 
bers of the Nixon team. 

The Republican candidates for Congress in North 
Carolina are ready to play that role. They share my views 
on the great issues of our time—on foreign policy, on 
spending policies, on the critical issue of law and order. 


On issues which are of particular importance to North 
Carolinians—issues such as the busing of schoolchildren 
and the future of the textile industry—these candidates 
and the administration in Washington also share com- 
mon views. 

We do not believe the constitutional mandate that 
schools be desegregated requires compulsory busing for 
the sole purpose of achieving an arbitrary racial balance. 
We oppose such compulsory busing and we favor the 
neighborhood school concept. As far as textiles are con- 
cerned, our policy is designed to bring relief to that in- 
dustry and its employees in a way that does not damage 
their livelihood. We want to provide an orderly flow of 
textile imports into the country without at the same time 
adversely affecting farm exports. 

I hope that on November 3d the voters of North Caro- 
lina will see to it that four distinguished public servants 
who have made fine reputations in Washington will be 
returned to the Congress: Wilmer D. Mizell, Earl B. 
Ruth, Charles Raper Jonas, and James T. Broyhill. And 
I hope they will be joined in the 92d Congress by 
R. Frank Everett, Herbert Howell, R. Jack Hawke, 
Clifton B. Barham, Jr., Frederick R. Weber, and Luke 
Atkinson. The success of the North Carolina GOP in the 
space of a few years has impressed the entire Nation. I 
hope and trust that progress will continue. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Asheville, N.C. 


Asheville, North Carolina 


The President’s Remarks in Front of the Buncombe 
County Courthouse. October 20, 1970 


Thank you very much for the generous introduction. 
I want to express my appreciation to this wonderful crowd 
here in Asheville and in western North Carolina for your 
welcome. 

You know, a President of the United States, when he 
travels around the country, whether it is in Vermont or 
Connecticut or Ohio—I was in, for example, Missouri 
last night, in Tennessee this morning—you get lots of big 
crowds. But you know the kind of a crowd that impresses 
you the most, people that will stand in the rain and wait 
for hours. 

Thank you very much. 


And I am most grateful that you have. And I particu- 
larly want to speak to you very directly as really one of 
you, because like most people in political life, I have lived 
in a number of States. I, of course, was born in California 
and have spent most of my life there. Then I lived in 
New York as a registered voter there for approximately 
4 years. But except for California and Washington, D.C., 
I have spent more time in North Carolina than any other 
State in the country. 
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I know that in this great State in which there is great 
rivalry between the various fine universities, that I 
shouldn’t mention it, but you know I am very proud to 
have been a Duke graduate. 

But I like Carolina, and North Carolina State, and 
Wake Forest and Davidson. And I think that of all 
the States that I have visited that there probably is not 
one that has a greater educational tradition than the 
State of North Carolina. 

If I may also come directly to my subject, as you 
know, I have not been able to spend too much time 
in this election year making any kind of political appear- 
ances. Saturday was the first day and I was out yester- 
day and I am out today. 

I have had to limit my appearances pretty much to 
those States where there were Senate races or guber- 
natorial races. 

The only State in the country where there is not a 
Senate race or a gubernatorial race that I am visiting, is 
the State of North Carolina. And there are reasons for 
that that are personal: one, because of my very great 
affection for this State, the fact that I went to school 
here, and the fact, also, that in that critical close election 
in 1968, North Carolina was in our column. 

Thank you very much. 

The other reason is that when we think of this elec- 
tion, we must think not only, of course, of the candidates 
for Governor and the United States Senate, but we must 
think of the candidates for the House of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives, a body in which I was 
privileged to serve when I first came to the Congress 
23 years ago, has been a tower of strength in many areas 
over these past 20 months that I have served in the 
Presidency. And among those who have been strongest 
in giving the President the support that is needed, not 
as an individual, but for those things that we think are 
best for America, are the men from North Carolina that 
I am proud to campaign for. 

I refer to Charley Jonas. I refer to Jim Broyhill. I 
refer to Earl Ruth and Wilmer Mizell and I would like 
to have more of them and more like them here. 

Luke Atkinson, your own candidate here, is one that 
would be, along with the others, a very fine addition to 
that team. 

And in speaking of them all, however, rather than talk- 
ing in individual terms, I would like to come directly and 
very briefly to those great issues that we as Americans, 
not as Republicans or Democrats, but as Americans are 
concerned about this year. 

I want you to know what we are trying to do and then 
you will know how to cast your vote. Because, if you be- 
lieve in what we are trying to do, then remember, a 
President is very powerful. But he can’t do it unless he 
has got the votes in the House and in the Senate. And 
we need those votes and that is why we are here. 

First, above everything else, we want to bring peace to 
this world. When I speak of peace to this world, I am not 


referring simply to that kind of peace which is so easy 
to get, instant peace, which tomorrow leads to another 
war. We have had enough of that. 

Let’s have peace for a generation. That is what we 
have never had in this country. 

In Vietnam, for example, we have been working for 
that. When I came in, we had 550,000 men in Vietnam. 
There was no plan to bring any of them home. The 
casualties were 300 a week. We had no peace plan on 
the table. And in this past year and 10 months, we have 
not done as much as I would have liked, but we have 
moved. 

Instead of men going into Vietnam, they have been 
coming out and they are continuing to come out as the 
Vietnamese take over. 

Second, instead of casualties going up, they are going 
down. They are the lowest in 41/2 years. They are going 
to continue to go down. Young Americans are not going 
to be killed in Vietnam in the months ahead. 

Third, we have put forward—and some of you may 
have heard on television—a peace proposal that is the 
most far-reaching, the most generous certainly that could 
possibly be put forward: the offer of a cease-fire without 
any conditions, the offer of a political settlement, and 
the offer—even though we have far more prisoners of 
theirs than they have of ours—let’s release all the prisoners 
as a humanitarian gesture and exchange them today. 

My friends, I now come to the critical point. And I 
realize that there are those who are very troubled and 
they say, “Well, why does it take so long? Why not just 
bring them home right now, end the war, get out and then 
we have got peace?” 

Let me tell you something: Look back. Those of you 
who are older will remember, as I remember. Those of 
you who are younger have read about it in school. In this 
century, we have been in four wars in this country. We 
were in World War I. We ended that. We were in 
World War II. We ended that war. We were in Korea. 
We ended that war. And yet, we have not had a full 
generation of peace. 


And I say, let’s end this war in a way that we can win 
the peace. That is what we are trying to do. That is why, 
if we were to cut and run, if we were to encourage the 
enemy by the way that we ended the war, it would only 
mean one thing: It would plant the seeds for another 
one. 


And so I say, if you want real peace, the peace that 
will last, we need that kind of support, the kind of sup- 
port we have been getting from your Carolina delegates, 
Republicans in the House of Representatives. 

Now, I want to talk about two or three other issues 
very briefly. One is that you are concerned about, and I 
am going to tick them off. The fact that I can’t go into 
any length is not because they don’t deserve more atten- 
tion, but because I see a lot of people out here who are 
enthusiastic. I think most of you are going to vote for 
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our candidates. I don’t want any of you to get pneumonia. 
We need every one of those votes that we can get. 

One, I am going to talk about your pocketbook for 
just a moment. When you go out and shop, you are going 
to find that prices are going up. Right? 

And second, you are going to be worried about that. 
Third, you are going to wonder, why did it happen? 

I will tell you why it happened. Because before we 
came to Washington, D.C., the Government was spend- 
ing billions more than it was taking in in taxes, even 
though those taxes were at a time when we were at full 
employment in the economy. And the result is that when 
the Government in Washington spends billions more than 
it should, it only has the effect of raising prices and taxes 
for people at home. 

I tried to turn that around. I can’t do it alone. I need 
men in the House. The President needs men in the House 
and men in the Senate who will vote with him on this 
principle. 

You know, we always want to spend everything that 
we can for those things that are needed. We want to help 
the needy. We want to help the elderly. We want to do 
the right thing by the schools and health and all the rest. 

But remember this: When a spending program is one 
that might benefit one special group or some of the people 
and yet raise prices and taxes for all of the people, then 
I say that program is one that should not be approved by 
the Congress. 


I come to the great issue of reform, I say this partic- 
ularly because this is a university community. And I see 
so many young people in this audience. 

I want you to know that we are not satisfied in this 
administration with just putting a lot of good money 
into old programs. We think it is time for change. Whether 
it is the welfare program, whether it is the environmental 
program, whether it is education or whether it is health, 
we need to spend billions of dollars. 

But, my friends, we need to reform the institutions of 
government and the place to start is right in Washington, 
D.C. 

Let me tell you how. First, we propose to share the 
revenues of the Federal Government with the States. I 
want to tell you why. For 190 years—and this was one 
of the 13 original States—as you know, power has been 
flowing from the proud, independent States of this Nation 
to Washington, D.C. Now I say it is time for power to go 
back to the people. That is why we are sharing the reve- 
nues with the States. 

That is why in the field of welfare reform, in the 
environment, and all the others, ours is a program of 
progress. 

When I look at this magnificent country, when I 
realize that I am standing in a place where on a clear 
day I understand you can see forever, that on a clear 
day—and listen to this for a moment—did you know 
that you in Asheville on a clear day in these beautiful 


mountains can see more of America than you can see any 
place in the United States? 

This is a beautiful country, too. It is particularly beau- 
tiful here. But there are parts of America that are not 
beautiful. Our cities are cluttered up with traffic and ter- 
rorized by crime, choking by smog, and poisoned by water. 
We have got to clean up that environment so our young 
people will have the heritage of a decent life in the years 
ahead. It is that kind of progress that we are for. 

I say let’s reform the institutions of government, of 
education, in housing, of health, of welfare, of environ- 
ment so that the young people of this country can move 
forward rather than simply putting into the programs of 
the past money which will be wasted. 

And now a couple of issues that particularly apply to 
you in this part of the country. In fact, it applies to all of 
the country, because these two areas that I mention are 
not limited to North Carolina. They are not limited to 
the South and they are not limited in terms of any area 
of the country. 

First, textiles. We think of textiles primarily of being a 
Southern problem. You know textiles are produced all 
over the United States of America. If you don’t think so, 
you should see the Senators and Congressmen that came 
in with Charley Jonas and these other fellows to talk to me 
about textiles. They are from all over the United States. 

We have the problem of imports from abroad. We have 
been trying to work out a volunteer agreement with the 
major country responsible for the excess of imports: 
Japan. We are still working on it. 

Since we have failed, we have asked the Congress for 
legislation which would provide a quota for textile im- 
ports in the event that we couldn’t get a volunteer agree- 
ment. And now we need that kind of legislation. 

But the difficulty is, and the reason it is hung up, is that 
in the Congress of the United States there are those who 
are trying to hang a lot of other things on this bill. This 
is a technical matter, but all of you will understand it. 
They are trying to hang a lot of other products on the 
bill. 

They say, “If you are going to protect quotas, we will 
protect this, that and the other thing.” The result is that 
it would raise barriers that would reduce our farm mar- 
kets abroad. That wouldn’t be good for North Carolina. 
It wouldn’t be good for our great agriculture in this 
country. 

So what we are fighting for is for the protection of our 
textiles and our textile markets, but let’s do it in a way 
that we do not destroy our farm exports for abroad. Let’s 
help the farmers as well as those who are in the textile 
area. 

Now, the problem of our schools. When I come to the 
southern part of the United States, I know the question is 
often asked about what we are going to do with regard to 
the dual school system. That answer has been given by the 
courts. This administration carries out whatever orders 
the courts have handed down. 
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I must say that in the presence of my good friends in 
North Carolina—and I can say this as I said it in New 
Orleans and I said it in other Southern States—it is to 
the great credit of the Southern States where they have 
had this difficult problem without violence, that with co- 
operation they have worked out a period of transition 
in district after district after district in a way that is in the 
great American tradition. 

Many did not like the law. Many disagreed with what 
was handed down. But they realize that where the law 
of the land is handed down it must be complied with. I 
congratulate the South for what it has done in complying 
with the law in an orderly way. 

I should also point out in that respect, however, that 
as far as the law is concerned, as I have often mentioned, 
and this was my position when I spoke in North Carolina 
in 1968, it has been my position ever since—I stated it 
again in March of this year in a statement that I issued 
throughout the country, I have stated it in the North as 
well as in the South, and I state it here again now—I 
believe as I look at these small children here, and I see 
them, I believe that a child, and I don’t care whether 
he is a white child or a black child, or what his back- 
ground is, is better off going to that school closest to home, 
his neighborhood school. I am for the neighborhood 
school. 

And I do not favor for that reason, and the Congress 
has so stated and I support this proposition, the use of 
busing solely for the purpose of achieving racial balance 
and because you have two problems here. 

You have education on the one side. You have the 
problem of integrating the school system on the other. 

I say the important thing for us to remember is: Let 
us not destroy the quality education of our children, And 
if we do not bear in mind the fact that if we have these 
long transportation situations, it is going to have an effect 
on those children that isn’t going to be good for their 
education. 

That is our position. We will continue to hold to that 
position until or unless there is any other finding by the 
courts. 

And now I come to one final point. It is one that per- 
haps doesn’t need to be touched upon here in this great 
western part of North Carolina with its patriotic tradi- 
tion, this All-American city, as it is called, a city with a 
fine record in law enforcement, a fine record in civic 
cooperation, a fine record is an example to all the other 
cities of the country. 

But it needs to be spoken about, because I want to tell 
you, my friends, when crime strikes at any part of the 
country, it hurts all parts of the country. We were con- 
cerned that crime went up 150 percent in the 8 years 
before I came to Washington in January. We are con- 
cerned by the fact that as I was in Kansas City this 
morning, I went to the hospital to call on two policemen 
who had been injured because a bomb had been thrown 
into the office in which they were working and they had 


received wounds, one had lost the use—partial use—of 
his hand and permanent use of one of his fingers and the 
other had other injuries from the glass and from the wood 
that got into his system. 

Others have been killed, 66 in this year alone. Hun- 
dreds have been wounded, perhaps thousands. 

It goes beyond that. We see a rising problem of drugs, 
a rising problem of pornography, a rising problem of 
crime. When I came into office, I pledged to do some- 
thing about it. And as these Members of Congress will 


~ tell you, the first request I sent to the Congress was in the 


field of crime. I asked for billions on organized crime. I 
asked for the power to deal with the problem of drugs. I 
asked for billions that would stop the flow of pornography 
and obscenity into the homes of our children in this 
country. 

I asked for other bills. It has taken 18 months to get ac- 
tion on the major ones. The organized crime one finally 
has been signed. A drug bill may be signed this next 
week. The obscenity bill is still in a committee and we still 
have hopes for it. 

But my point is this, my friends: I am simply telling 
you that as far as this administration is concerned, we 
believe that it is time to stop the attitude of condon- 
ing, and by condoning, encouraging the permissive atti- 
tude toward crime and criminal elements in this country. 
It is time to take a strong stand. 

And this means not only passing laws. It means giving 
the support to our law enforcement officers that they 
deserve. When I think that law enforcement officers are 
called pigs in many parts of the country, I say let us be 
thankful that men will go into this profession. It is under- 
paid. It is dangerous. We can’t perhaps pay them enough 
and we can’t remove the danger, but let’s give them our 
respect when they go into the police forces. 

Then, finally, in that same connection, because this is 
a university community, I want to bring to you a report 
from across the Nation on a subject that you see perhaps 
almost nightly on your television screens. You see the 
problem of what is called student unrest and disruption. 
You see in many instances a bombing. For example, there 
was one in my home State of California yesterday in 
which they destroyed a science laboratory just 10 miles 
from my home. 

You have seen also indications where not only violence 
and burnings and bombings, but you also have seen those 
areas where some students will get out and try to shout 
a speaker down, won’t listen to him. They shout out 
their obscenities. They will not listen to him. They think 
that is the way to get their message across. 

I want to tell you this: If you saw that television screen 
and you saw some of the people that are shouting the ob- 
scenities and engaging in violence, you would get the im- 
pression that these are a majority of our America’s youth 
and that they may be the leaders of the future. 

I want to tell you something. They are not a majority 
of America’s youth and they are not going to be the 
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leaders of this country in the future, because I tell you, I 
have seen our young students. 

I have seen them at Kansas State, I have seen them at 
Ohio State, I have seen them in New Jersey, I have seen 
them in Missouri, and the great majority of America’s 
young people—oh, yes, they want changes in this country 
and we are thankful that they do—they aren’t satisfied 
with things as they are and all young people should be 
that way. 

They want to build a peaceful world and we want to 
build a peaceful world. But also, they disapprove of 
violence. They disapprove of disorderly conduct and let’s 
give a hand to the good young people of America that 
are a majority of the young people of this country. 

And I just want to make one pledge to you finally in 
this State of North Carolina. I remember back. The years 
were 1934-1937. I drove across the country with four 
other students. Four of them were divinity students. I 
was the only law student in the car. I don’t know how 
lever got across without becoming a preacher. That is 
probably how I got into politics. 

But, nevertheless, we drove across the country and 
we got to Duke University. I remember the excitement 
of going to that magnificent campus with its 5,000 acres 
of North Carolina pines. And I remember the excite- 
ment of those three years. It was in the middle of the 
depression. It was difficult and hard. But we never 
thought we were poor. We never considered it that way. 
We thought it was a great privilege to live in this country 
and to go to that great school. I always looked back 
upon it with pleasure. 


But, I also remember this: I remember how strongly 
I felt about the need to build a better country, a peace- 
ful country, a better chance for all of our people, so 
that this country would be an example to all of the people 
of the world. I didn’t even dream when I was in school 
then, 30 years ago, that I would be standing in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina—I had two people in my class who 
were from Asheville—-talking to this great crowd stand- 
ing in the rain. I didn’t dream then that just 2 weeks 
ago, I would be traveling all over Europe being welcomed 
by 350,000 people in Communist Yugoslavia standing in 
the rain, being welcomed by a million and a half people 
in Spain, by thousands in Ireland. 

Every place around this world, let me tell you, you 
hear about what is wrong with America. You hear of 
people abroad that don’t like us. Sure, some of the leaders 
don’t like our policies. But to great numbers of people, 
hundreds of people abroad, America is still the land with 
the most freedom, which it has, the most opportunity, 
which it has, and the greatest progress and prosperity 
in the world. 

We are fortunate to live in this country. Let’s be proud 
of it. Let’s make it a better country. Let’s work for it. 
I pledge to you above everything else we are going to 
have progress, we are going to have prosperity without 


war, and to this young generation, we are going to have 
a generation of peace for you. 

Thank you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m., e.d.t., at the Buncombe 
County Courthouse, Asheville, N.C. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Statement by the President in Support of Republican 
Candidates in Indiana. October 20, 1970 


The Hoosier State has sometimes been called “The 
Valley of Democracy,” for this is the place where the 
voice of the people has always been heard loud and clear. 
Indiana spoke loud and clear in 1968 when it gave the 
Nixon-Agnew ticket the largest margin of victory of any 
State in the Union. The Nation got the message in 1968 
and the Nation will get the message again in 1970 when 
you follow up on your support for Nixon and Agnew by 
electing Richard Roudebush to the Senate of the United 
States. 

I was honored to learn that one of the slogans of the 
Roudebush campaign has been “Give Nixon a Chance.” 
Certainly one key element in my message to the voters of 
Indiana is this: “Give Roudebush a Chance”—a chance 
to demonstrate in the Senate of the United States the 
same strong commitment to the free enterprise system and 
the American way of life that he has displayed in the 
House of Representatives. 

When Richard Roudebush sits in the United States 
Senate, Indiana will be represented there by a man who is 
truly a member of the Nixon team, a man who will work 
with us and not against us, a man who will help us to 
break the legislative logjam and move forward with a 
strong Republican program. The Roudebush position 
closely parallels the Nixon position on the key issues of 
our time— issues such as national defense, government 
spending, and aid to the elderly. 

I speak with confidence about Richard Roudebush be- 
cause he has worked closely with my administration in 
the past. We have consulted with him on a wide variety of 
matters. I even remember one time when he came all the 
way to San Clemente to discuss veterans hospitals. As a 
past Commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, his 
words on veterans affairs always carry special weight, and 
I am proud to say that veterans programs are one area to 
which the Nixon administration has given special 
attention. 

Indiana is a State which has produced many great 
Republican leaders over the years. I hope it will continue 
that record by producing a Roudebush victory on No- 
vember 3d. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The President’s Remarks at the Fort Wayne 
Coliseum. October 20, 1970 


Governor Whitcomb, Congressman Roudebush, Congress- 
man. Adair, all of my other colleagues in the Congress, the 
candidates for the Congress: 

I say first it is good to be back home in Indiana. All the 
years that I was growing up in California, my mother 
used to talk about “Back home in Indiana.” And it was 
many years, as a matter of fact, until I got into politics, 
before I got a chance to come to this State in the year 
1948. 

I shall never forget the welcomes that I have had. And 
I shall always remember how warm they were. 
But I want to say tonight that here in Fort Wayne, 
the second city of Indiana—let the record show, 
in fact, the way Fort Wayne is going, Indianapolis better 
watch out—and here in Fort Wayne where I have spoken 
so often, I wish to express my appreciation to all of those 
who from this county, from this city, who have come from 
all over the State, for those who have worked in this rally, 
and I understand that for as many as there are in this hall, 
there are that many who were turned away who couldn’t 
come in. I am sorry they couldn’t come in. They can’t 
stand outside because it is raining. 

But that is an indication that something is happening 
in this State. That is an indication that our candidates 
are going to win. 

I know that before I came here, too, there had been 
a very fine musical program. I wish I could have heard 
it. The Concordia High School group over here, how 
about a hand for them? And the Indiana and Purdue 
group. Any city that can bring Indiana and Purdue to- 
gether must be quite a city, that is for sure. 

And I wish to express my appreciation to all of the 
many messages that were sent before we arrived, and 
particularly for that wonderful headline in the Fort 
Wayne News Sentinel, “Welcome to Nixon Country.” 
Thank you very much. 

And now, as you know, I am here for the purpose 
of talking about the campaign of 1970. I am not a candi- 
date. My name does not appear on the ticket this year. 
I am very grateful for the fact that every time my name 
has been on the ticket in Indiana, and that is four times, 
I have carried this State and that in the year 1968 Indi- 
ana gave the Nixon-Agnew ticket the biggest majority 
of any State in America. 

When Indiana did that, Indiana expected something 
from the Nixon administration. It expected that we act 
on the problems that this country has. It expected that 
we act on the programs that I discussed during my cam- 
paign trips to Indiana. 

We have tried to act on those problems. We have made 
some progress. But I can tell you—and I want to be 
very candid and frank in talking to this, what I know 


would be a highly sophisticated political audience, be. 
cause everybody in Indiana is just born on politics and 
loves it from the moment that he starts to grow up—] 
can say that a President can make speeches, a President 
can submit legislation, but in order to get what is needed 
in terms of his program, he has to have support in the 
Congress, in the House and in the Senate. 

And it happens that in this present Congress, in 1968, 
we find that both the House and Senate were not under 
the control of the President’s party. I do not complain 
about that. I respect the right of people to vote, as you 
do, for the party of their choice or the man of their 
choice. 

But on the other hand, this is the time for the people 
of Indiana and the people of the Nation to look at the 
various candidates to determine whether or not they feel 
those candidates have been carrying out their wishes 
or whether they have been working in interests that they 
do not approve of. 

And I will simply say this at the beginning. I think 
that the State in the Union which gave the Nixon-Agnew 
ticket the biggest majority, deserves at least one Senator 
who will support the President and not be against him. 


I respect the right of people to disagree. I know that 
there are people who may believe that those who have 
opposed the various programs—and I am going to discuss 
them in one, two, three order tonight—that they were 
on the right side. 


You decide. I would like for you to forget Republicans 
or Democrats. Think of yourselves as Americans. Think 
what you want for this country and think whether or not 
you want your Senator to vote that way or this way and 
then make your decision. 


But I can tell you that on the great issues—the great 
issues involving foreign policy, which I have considered 
to be absolutely necessary in order to bring peace for a 
generation, not just for another election—in the next elec- 
tion, on the great issues involving the defense of this 
country, defense that I believe is vitally important if we 
are going to have the negotiations to reduce the burden of 
arms in the world, on the decisions involving the budget, 
decisions that have involved, in terms of the budget, 
whether or not we are going to see that runaway spending 
in Washington is controlled so that we do not have run- 
away inflation at home, and on the decisions involving 
some critical appointments to the courts in which judges, 
who stood firmly for the enforcement of law and order 
on a strict constructionist basis were presented to the 
Senate and turned down—on these decisions both Sena- 
tors from Indiana had been 100 percent against the 
President and I think it is time to change that. I think 
we need one who is for him. 

Let’s look at these various issues. And let’s start with 
one that is most important of all, particularly with so 
many young people here, people who are thinking of their 
future, young men who are thinking of the possibility 
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they may be in the service, young women who are think- 
ing of the possibility that their husbands or their brothers 
may be in the service, may be subjected to the penalties 
of war. 

When we came into office, we confronted a problem. 
We had had a war that had been going on for 5 years— 
men had been going out to Vietnam in increasing num- 
bers for 5 years, casualties had been going up. 550,000 
Americans were in Vietnam. There was no plan to bring 
any of them home. The casualties were 300 a week. There 
was no peace plan on the table for negotiation in Paris. 
And then we came into office. We went to work. 

First, we adopted a plan, not the cut and run, but a 
plan in which we were bringing Americans home from 
Vietnam. And for the past 20 months, instead of sending 
more Americans to Vietnam, they have been coming home 
by the tens of thousands, and they will continue to come 
home under this administration. 

We have made some hard decisions. We made the hard 
decision, for example, with regard to destroying the sanc- 
tuaries that the enemy had in Cambodia. As a result of 
that, the casualties that were 300 a month had been cut 
down to the lowest in 41/4 years. And they will continue to 
go down because of the decisions that we have made. 

Third, we have presented a peace proposal—a peace 
proposal that has received universal approval among most 
observers here in the United States and a great deal of 
approval abroad, except from those that you might ex- 
pect to oppose it—a peace proposal that is one of the 
most generous, one of the most farsighted, certainly, ever 
offered in such a situation: a cease-fire without condi- 
tions, a conference for all of Indochina, a political settle- 
ment that would be fair to both sides and allow both sides 
to be represented in the political process, and this: even 
though we have far more of their prisoners than they 
have of ours, an offer to exchange prisoners now as a 
humanitarian act. This is what our proposal included. 

Where do we stand? 

Where we stand at the present time is that we are 
pressing our proposal. We will continue to press it. We 
are continuing our program of training South Vietnamese 
and bringing Americans home. If they don’t accept our 
proposal we will end the American involvement in that 
way and that will work. 

What I am saying to you, we have a plan which is 
ending the war, which is reducing our casualties, which 
is bringing the boys home, but we need Senators and 
Congressmen who understand the plan and who will 
support it. 

Let me come to a very precise point. Why not now? 
I have heard all over this country, and I well understand 
it, particularly some young people say “peace now”. Or 
why at least don’t you go along with what the Senate 
wanted to go along with—at least it seemed they wanted 
to go along with it and we had a very small majority to 
defeat the Hatfield-McGovern resolution, which, of 
course, was supported by both the Senators from Indi- 
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ana—I, of course, was opposed to it—why not go along 
with a proposal which will say we will get out in a very 
brief period of time, regardless of what happens to South 
Vietnam? 

Let me tell you this: What all of those proposals 
finally come down to is end the war, end it now, or end 
it in 6 months from now, but end it, and have peace. 

Think for a moment. When I was elected President 
of the United States, I was Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces automatically. I could have brought all 
the men home right away. I would have ended the war. 

Why didn’t I? I will tell you why. I look back over the 
history of this country in this century. We have been in 
four wars. We ended World War I. We ended World 
War II. We ended the Korean war. 

And, yet, we have yet to have in this century a full 
generation of peace. You see, the problem is not to end 
the war. The problem is to end the war in a way that you 
will discourage those who might start another war. And 
I say let’s end this war in a way that we win the 
peace and have a full generation of peace for the young 
Americans. 


That is what I stand for. That is what Dick Roude- 
bush stands for. That is what Ross Adair stands for. He is 
a tower of strength on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. I need him there. We want him back. 


And it is that proposition that the two Senators from 
Indiana, those presently holding those positions, have op- 
posed when key votes have come up. 

Let’s understand I do not question their honesty in 
reaching the other conclusion. But I say to you, Americans 
have had enough of fighting wars and losing the peace. 
This war we are going to win the peace, and we are going 
to end it in a way that we can have a generation of peace. 

Let’s look beyond the problem of Vietnam. As you 
know, we have a cease-fire in the Mideast. It is a tenuous 
situation. But at least there is no shooting going on there. 
That is an accomplishment and we hope to have it 
extended. 


We are also beginning to conduct negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on the limitation of nuclear arms. What 
a great thing that will be if we can get some kind of an 
agreement. It will be difficult, because their interests are 
different from ours. 


But on the other hand, if we are going to get an agree- 
ment, it is essential that the United States maintain its 
strength so that we have some cards to play when we go 
to the conference table. 


And that is why I have asked both the House and 
Senate to provide the necessary strength for the United 
States, including the ABM system, which would be es- 
sential in the event that the Soviet Union were to nego- 
tiate, because if prior to negotiations, we were to give up 
or reduce our own preparedness, it would mean they 
would have no reason to reduce their own arms 
strength. 
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So, here again, it is a very difficult proposition to un- 
derstand, because I am sure to the average person, they 
say, “Why doesn’t the United States, if it wants peace, 
just disarm? Why do we build any new arms system?” 

Let me say nobody wants peace any more than I do. 
And I know that nobody wants peace any more than 
young Americans do. I know how you feel. I remember 
how I felt before World War IT. 

But I can tell you this: We have in the world today an 
opportunity, better than we have had at any time since 
World War II, where the United States, because it is the 
most powerful nation in the free world, if it has the 
courage, the stamina, the judgment, and the wisdom, can 
lead the way to a generation of peace. But in order to 
have that generation of peace, we need to have backing 
for the President of the United States and we need it in 
the Senate, we need it in the House. 

That is the reason why Dick Roudebush is so essential. 
He will back me. He will not be against me on these 
critical issues of providing for a generation of peace. 

Let’s come to the other issues. I will discuss them more 
briefly, because I used the first one to prove a point, the 
point that we do not question the right of men hon- 
estly to disagree as to what is the best road to peace. But 
on the other hand, when you have an administration with 
the President, with the responsibility, then the question is: 
Is he going to have the backing that is necessary for him 
to conduct the foreign policy of this country? I ask for 
that backing. I ask for it from Indiana. Let’s come to the 
problems at home. I know that all of you are concerned, 
as I was in 1968, about the rise in the cost of living. I am 
concerned about it today. I am not satisfied with the way 
that that problem is being handled, because I would like 
to see the rise in the cost of living checked more quickly 
than it has been checked. 

But let me go to the cause again. The reason that we 
have seen prices go up at home is that there has been too 
much spending in Washington, D.C., and one thing that 
I have got to tell you is that on that score we again have 
a clear difference of opinion. 

Everybody wants to certainly appropriate those funds 
that are necessary for the programs that are in the best in- 
terests of this country. But, on the other hand, we must 
recognize that when Government in Washington, as was 
the case in the previous administration, year after year 
spends more than the tax system at full employment will 
produce, it means that prices are going to skyrocket at 
home. We have changed that. We have tried to change 
it. But we have not had the cooperation of the Congress 
that we should have. 

Oh, cooperation of your Congressmen in the House of 
Representatives from Indiana, yes. They have been sturdy, 
strong men and you can be proud of them and every one 
of them ought to be reelected, and more, too. We need 
them there in the House of Representatives. 

Here again in the United States Senate, if you picked 
up your morning paper you will find that a bipartisan 


committee, a joint committee of the House and Senate 
found, that in this Congress, already the Congress has 
appropriated in terms of authorizations almost $6 billion 
more than what the President has asked for. 

And so the question again comes, do you want to stop 
the rise in the cost of living? If you do, then we have to 
have backing, backing again for making the right de. 
cisions, the right decisions on this key point. 

What we need are Congressmen and Senators down 
in Washington, D.C., who will have the courage to 
vote against that spending program that might benefit 
some special interest group, that might benefit some peo- 
ple, but would raise prices and taxes for all people. 

Let’s start thinking of the prices and taxes of all people 
and get that government spending down in Washington, 
D.C. That is what we want and that is what Dick Roude- 
bush stands for. 

Then we come to the area of reform. The great prob- 
lem today is whether or not we continue to spend billions 
of dollars on the programs of the past. Some of them are 
good. Some of them should continue to be funded. Others 
needed to be reformed. We have reformed the Postal Sys- 
tem, as you know. And that will pay dividends in the years 
ahead. 

And I have offered reforms in the field of the environ- 
ment. We have offered an historic program that Ed Whit- 
comb as a Governor and all of his fellow Governors are 
interested in, in which the Federal Government will begin 
to share revenues with the States. 

We have not got it passed yet, because we don’t have 
the votes in the House and in the Senate to get it. You 
can help us get the votes. 


What does that mean to you? It simply means this: It 
means that after 190 years of power in government flow- 
ing from the people and the States to Washington, D.C., 
it finally begins to flow back from Washington to the 
States and to the people where it belongs. And I think 
we want that in Indiana and in America. 

But it isn’t enough to do that, because what we have 
to recognize, too, if that power is to come back, the funds 
to handle the programs must come back. That is why 
revenue sharing is so important. 

So it is in the welfare field. Here again, rather than 
to continue a program that has had faults that we are 
all aware of, what we need to do is to reform it, reform 
it in a way that every family that needs assistance re- 
ceives assistance. But, on the other hand, reform it in a 
way in which any individual who is able to work and is 
trained for a job and then refuses to take a job should 
not be subsidized by a taxpayer of the United States 
of America. 


I could go on. in the environment, that is an area 
where we are thinking again of our young people. We 
want you to have clean air and clean water and cities 
that are safe to live in without the enormous problems 
that they have at the present time. 
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We want the open spaces of America not to be de- 

iled. We must decide now about that or we are going 
to find 20 years from now that it will be too late. 

Here again, we need support, and we are going to get 
it, from the men that I support here on this platform 
tonight. 

And now I come to another point, a very great interest, 
I know, to every audience that I have spoken to all over 
the United States. 

When I campaigned in Indiana in 1968, I referred 
to the fact that crime had been going up in the previous 
8 years of the two previous administrations at an alarm- 
ing rate. It went up about 150 percent. 

I also referred to the fact that it was necessary to 
have two things: one, some new laws, give the law en- 
forcement officials some new tools; and two, some new 
judges, some judges that would enforce the law with strict 
construction with regard to those who were engaged in 
criminal activities. 

As I put it, it is time, I believe it was time then, I be- 
lieve it is time now, that we have judges that recognize 
the necessity of strengthening the peace forces as against 
the criminal forces in their decisions in the United States 
of America. 

Being against crime is like being against sin. Every- 
body is against it. What has happened, though? The first 
proposals that I sent to the Congress of the United States 
18 months ago were in this field: for organized crime, 
a proposal calling for action in the field of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs, a proposal calling for action to stop 
the flow of pornographic literature and obscenity into 
the homes of our children, a proposal dealing with D.C. 
crime. 

Eighteen months later, for the first time, the first bill 
reached my desk, the organized crime one. We expect 
to have one on narcotics next week. The obscenity bill, 
we don’t know what the fate of that it going to be. 

As far as the judges are concerned, we have found 
that on two nominations that were sent to the Congress, 
to the Senate of the United States, the Senate, which 
it had every right to do, insofar as its constitutional power, 
ejected them. But now, let’s come to the critical point. 

I say that we need in the House and in the Senate 

Congressmen and Senators who will recognize that it is 
necessary to vote laws that are necessary to fight crime, 
to talk against it, to act against it, to support judges who 
are against it, not just in election time, but all year round. 
And Dick Roudebush is that kind of a man. 
That brings me to another point. I suppose you wonder 
in a State like this, “Well, now, Indiana is a big State and 
an important State. It only has two Senators out of 50. 
What difference does one vote make?” 

Do you realize that the present Senate is divided on 
the major issues that I have already discussed in instance 
after instance by one vote or two votes? Usually, a shift 
of two Senators could have made the difference? 


In the field of foreign policy, in the field of the ap- 
proval of judges, in these areas, a shift of one or two could 
have made the difference. 

And that is why it is so critically important to have 
from this State that man who might make the majority 
of one, that would determine whether or not the Presi- 
dent, not as an individual, because that isn’t what mat- 
ters, but the President, who did receive a vote from the 
people of Indiana, gets the power to do what he promised 
to do. 

That is all I ask, nothing more. And I think that is 
what Indiana wants us to have. 

In this great audience in Fort Wayne, Indiana, I can- 
not miss the opportunity, because there is such a large 
number of young people here, not only from the colleges 
and the universities but from the high schools, to talk 
about a subject that has been certainly discussed on radio 
and television and in the newspapers as much as any sub- 
ject I have mentioned up to this point and perhaps even 
more. 

It is the subject of student protest and student unrest. 
Turn on your television tonight, almost any night. You 
know what you see. You see a picture of young America, 
usually violence, bombings, burning, shouting obscenities, 
shouting speakers down. And you get the impression that 
maybe that is what young America is. 

I want to tell you I have been around this country a 
bit over the past few weeks. I was at Kansas State. I was 
in Vermont. I was in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 

‘a, Ohio and I went there to Ohio State. I was in Ten- 
nessee today and North Carolina. And in many places we 
had a little problem. 

Vermont, they threw a few rocks. Several other places, 
they tried to shout me down. In other places, they shouted 
the usual four-letter words. And so on down the line. 

But let me tell you: I think it is time to state what the 
facts are. If you were to simply read the newspapers and 
look at the television, the amount of space that those who 
engage in that kind of protests are concerned as distin- 
guished from peaceful protests, the amount of space they 

get gives you the impression that that kind of young 
American is either a majority of young Americans or will 
be the leaders of the future. 

Well, I have got news for you. They aren’t the majority 
of young Americans today and they aren’t going to be the 
leaders of America tomorrow. 

I know young America. Yes, let’s get it very clear. Oh, 
they don’t agree with all of the policies of the Federal 
administration. They want peace, as I want peace. They 
want certainly action on many problems and they want it 
faster perhaps than we can get it. And they criticize this 
and they want change and I always hope they will, be- 
cause that is the way a country grows, a great free coun- 
try. We always want our young people to raise questions, 
but also to have in mind this great fact, that our system 
for 190 years has produced the greatest progress that 
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civilization has ever known in any country and the reason 
is that it provides a means for peaceful change. 

America is a very different country today from what 
it was 190 years ago. It has changed over and over again. 
But it has been changed by peaceful means. And my 
friends, in a country that provides the method for peace- 
ful change, there is no cause that justifies resort to violence 
or lawlessness. That is what the young people of America 
believe in. 

And now, I come to what you can do about all of this. 
In Kansas City the other night, last night, as a matter of 
fact, some of the people who had to walk through a few 
demonstrators to come to the auditorium asked me after- 
wards. “What do we do about those people?” They were 
the usual lot, shouting four-letter words and all of that 
sort of thing. 

And I gave them this answer, and I am going to give 
it to you: You don’t answer in kind. The answer to vio- 
lence is not to resort to violence. The answer to smutty 
four-letter words is not to use them in return. I will tell 
you what the answer is. 


The answer to this small, vicious minority is for Ameri- 
cans to stand up and be counted and stand up and be 
counted for America. 

' The answer, my friends, is for the great silent majority 
of Americans, and I believe there is a majority, the great 
silent majority of Americans to speak out, and you can 
speak out in a very quiet, but with a very powerful voice, 
the most powerful voice in the history of mankind. 

On November 3d, you walk into that polling booth 
and you pull that shutter behind you and you vote. And 
when you vote, that vote is the most powerful voice in 
the whole world. That is where the silent majority can 
make itself heard. That is where the silent majority is 
going to make itself heard this November. And that is 
where you will have an opportunity to determine, here in 
the State of Indiana, whether the State that did give— 
and I am very grateful for this—the President the biggest 
majority that he had in 1968, is going to provide for him 
a strong voice in that United States Senate, as well as 
people in the House including your own Ross Adair, but 
a voice in that Senate particularly who, on the critical 
issue of foreign policy, on the critical issue of strong na- 
tional defense, on the critical issue of reform, on the crit- 
ical issue of providing, for example, progress, aid to our 
elderly citizens through an automatic escalation of their 
social security, as is the program we have advocated and 
as he has supported, on the critical issue of standing firm 
against crime and violence and supporting the President 
when he appoints judges who are also going to stand firm 
against those activities. There is your chance. 

My friends, I think the case for the voters of Indiana 
is clear. I do not know a State in which a Senate cam- 
paign is more clearcut than this. It has nothing to do 
with personalities. It goes far beyond party lines. One 


man honestly believes that the best interests of the coun- 
try will be served by opposing the President on all of 
the major issues that I have mentioned tonight. 

The other man believes that the best interests of the 
country will be served by supporting the President. 

And I say to you, I ask not support for me as an in- 
dividual. I say I ask support for Dick Roudebush, be- 
cause I think it is best for America, best for Indiana, and 
best for you. 

I understand that there are 5,000 people downstairs in 
the overflow auditorium, And if they are still listening and 
if they are still there, I am going to go down and say 
hello to them. Is that all right with you? 

NoTE: The President spoke at 7:45 p.m., e.d.t., at the Fort Wayne 
Coliseum, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The President’s Remarks to an Overflow Audience in 
the Exhibition Hall at the Fort Wayne Coliseum. 
October 20, 1970 


I wanted to say to all of you that I just couldn’t miss 
the opportunity to come down here and to thank you 
so much for staying here in this room and giving me the 
chance to greet you and to present our fine candidates 
and also the Governor and the others. 

When I think of the fact that you couldn’t even get 
in the room upstairs, you weren’t able to see the musical 
presentation and all the rest, and that you have stood here 
all of this time, that is certainly a very heart warming 
thing. 

I thought you might be interested. I will tell you a 
couple of things I didn’t tell them upstairs. Okay? 

We found one thing that we have been very impressed 
with as we have traveled around the country this year, 
these last 2 or 3 days, and that is the way people come 
out in the rain. 

Today, down in Johnson City, Tennessee—that is out 
in east Tennessee—we had rain. There was an enormous 
crowd. They were just out there. They stood along the 
roads all the way. I got over to Asheville, an hour later. 
The rain was pouring down. The people were still out. 

And it has always been my view, and I will relate this 
to you, it is when people come out in good weather, that, 
of course is impressive. When people come up and sit in 
the hall, that is impressive. When people stand down ina 
hall like this where they can’t even see the speaker or the 
entertainment, that is very impressive. But boy, when they 
will stand up in the rain, that means we are going to wil. 

I want to tell you something else—another thing that 
was interesting, speaking of rain. I just returned, as you 
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may know, from a trip to Europe. And on that occasion, 
| visited countries that were very different in political 
philosophies. I see a lot of you young people here. A lot 
of you will go to social studies tomorrow and the college 
students to political science. This is something you can 
report on. 

I visited Yugoslavia which is a Communist country, 
somewhat independent in its foreign policy with regard 
to the Soviet Union but, nevertheless, a Communist 
country. 

I visited Spain, which you know is the government of 
General Franco. 

I visited Italy and England, a brief stop in England, 
and also Ireland. 

In Yugoslavia—and this was extremely, it seemed to 
me, significant, this is a Communist country, you under- 
stand—their policies, their system differs from ours. They 
have been quite critical of us on many, many issues. 

But in Zagreb, Yugoslavia—that is in Croatia, and the 
capital is Belgrade, as you know, and then Zagreb is in 
Croatia—350,000 people stood in the rain and welcomed 
us as we came into that city. 

What did that mean? Well, it didn’t mean that they 
were there to welcome me as a person, because, basically, 
I, to them, was simply a name. But they were trying to 
say something about the United States. What they were 
really trying to say in my view is very simply this. 

To millions of people in the world, in Europe, in Africa, 
in Latin America, in Asia, in Communist countries, as well 
as non-Communist countries—because I had the same 
thing happen in Communist Romania, I had the same 
thing happen 10 years ago in Poland, I have had the 
same thing happen in Novosibirsk in the middle of the 
Soviet Union in 1959—for hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, the United States, our country, is still as it was in the 
beginning—-it is the symbol of hope, of freedom. It is the 
symbol of opportunity. 

Oh, they know we are rich, and very rich. We are the 
richest country in the world. They know we are very 
strong, and we are the strongest country in the world. 
But it isn’t just that, because there are other countries that 
are rather rich and rather strong by comparative terms. 

But the important thing is we stand for something else. 
They were there because America to them was not a coun- 
try that threatened their independence, that threatened 
their freedom. It was a country to which hundreds of 
thousands, yes, millions of Europeans have come, Asians, 
others from other countries, and have found opportunity 
here such as you can’t find anyplace else. 

I just want to say to the young people here that there 
are lots of things wrong with this country. We ought to 
do a better job on a lot of things. We would like to get 
peace sooner than we have had it. We would like to have 
peace at home. We would like to have better opportuni- 


ties for all of our people of various racial groups in this 
country. 


We are moving along. But the important thing to 
remember is this: When you think of what is wrong 
about America, don’t overlook what is right. 

This is a good country. I have been to 70 countries. 
I have been now to almost 70 countries. And I have 
enjoyed every visit and I have liked the people of every 
one of those countries. I liked the Russian people, and I 
liked the Romanian people, the Hungarian people, the 
Polish, the French and the Indians, and the Indonesians, 
and all the rest. 


Never forget that when you do travel to all of these 
continents, you will have the same feeling, because once 
you get to know people, you will inevitably like them. 

But when you go to these countries, you see what they 
have, you see their systems and you see what we have. 
The significant thing to notice is this: that as far as 
people who have a chance to choose, the traffic is all one 
way. They are coming this way. They like to come to the 
United States. 

And so, I say while we are not perfect, the glory of 
America is that we have a system that provides the 
means that we can change what is wrong. And while we 
are not perfect, the glory of America is that we are so 
rich that we can use that wealth to raise the standard 
of people in this country to heights, all people, that have 
never been realized in the history of the world. 

And beyond that, because America is the country it 
is, we can have in this country a quality of life, something 
that money can’t buy, something more important than 
a new automobile or a television set, or something that 
you are trying to get for your house or this. It is some- 
thing that we call freedom, we call it opportunity, a 
spirit that we have had from the beginning. 

And believe me, we have still got it in America. Don’t 
you ever forget it. You have got it here in Indiana. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 8:25 p.m., e.d.t., in the Exhibition 
Hall at the Fort Wayne Coliseum, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Recess Appointment of Andrew Ed- 
ward Gibson as Assistant Secretary for Maritime Affairs. 


October 21, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Andrew Edward Gibson as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Maritime Affairs. This is a new position cre- 
ated by the maritime bill, H.R. 15424, signed into law 
by the President today. 

Gibson, 48, has been Maritime Administrator since 
1969. Prior to his appointment to that position he was 
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vice president of the Diebold Group, an international 
management consultant firm. 


A native of Boston, Gibson graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy in 1942, and 3 years later 
was commanding an ocean freighter at the age of 22, the 
youngest captain in recent merchant marine history. He 
graduated cum laude from Brown University in 1951. 
From 1953 to 1967, Gibson was with the Grace Line, 
rising to the position of senior vice president for opera- 
tions. In 1959 he received a master’s degree in business 
administration from New York University. 

Gibson has been vice president of the New York Ship- 
building Association, a member of the Advisory Board 
of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, and a governor 
of the Propeller Club of New York. He is married and 
has five children. His home is Rockville, Md. 

In its other provisions, the maritime bill declares a 
policy of building 300 U.S. merchant ships over the next 
10 years. It also makes shipyards eligible for construction 
subsidies, provides for a progressive reduction in the 
present subsidy rates, and extends subsidies to bulk car- 
riers. The bill extends tax deferment privileges to addi- 
tional classes of ship owners and creates a Commission 
on American Shipbuilding. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Recess Appointment of 
C. Langhorne Washburn as Assistant Secretary 
for Tourism. October 21,1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
C. Langhorne Washburn as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Tourism. This is a new position created by 
the International Travel Promotion Bill, H.R. 14685, 
signed into law by the President today. Mr. Washburn 
has been serving as Director of the United States Travel 
Service since 1969. 

Washburn was Director of Finance for the Republican 
National Committee from 1965 to 1969. He was vice 
president of the A. C. Nielsen Company in New York 
before joining the Republican National Committee, and 
he is also a former president of Automated Preference 
Testing Corporation. 

A native of Livermore, Maine, Washburn attended 
the University of Virginia. He served as a naval aviator 
in the Pacific theatre from 1942 to 1946. 

Washburn is presently a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Discover America Travel Organizations, Inc., the 
Pacific Area Travel Association, and the Wolf Trap 
Foundation for the Performing Arts. He is married and 
has five children. He resides in Georgetown, the District 
of Columbia. 


Commission on the Organization of the 
Government of the District of Columbia 


Announcement of Appointment of Four Members of the 
Commission. October 22, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
four members of the Commission on the Organization 
of the Government of the District of Columbia. The 
Presidential appointees are: 


Rosert J. Brown of High Point, N.C. Mr. Brown, 35, is a Special 
Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs, the White 
House. He was formerly president of B & C Associates, a public 
relations and marketing research firm in High Point. 

Tuomas W. FLetcuer of San Jose, Calif. Mr. Fletcher, 46, is City 
Manager of San Jose. From 1967-1969 he was Deputy Mayor 
of Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Howarp Jenkins of the District of Columbia. Mrs. Jenkins 
is a teacher in the District of Columbia Public Schools. She is 
also a consultant to the University of Maryland on their Head- 
start program. 

RicHarp P. NatHAn of Bethesda, Md. Mr. Nathan, 35, is Assistant 
Director of the Office of Management and Budget in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was Chairman of President Nixon’s Transition 
Task Forces on Public Welfare and Intergovernmental Fiscal 
Relations, and formerly a research associate with the Brookings 
Institution. 

The Commission on the Organization of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia was created by Public 
Law 91-405, signed September 22, 1970. The members 
are commissioned to study and investigate the present 
organization and methods of operation of all departments, 
bureaus, agencies, boards, commissions, offices, independ- 
ent establishments, and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment of the District. They will submit interim reports at 
such times as they deem necessary and a comprehensive 
report of their findings and recommendations within 
6 months of the date of enactment. A final report is due 
not later than 6 months after the filing of the comprehen- 
sive report. The Commission terminates upon the filing of 
the final report. 

The Commission is composed of 12 members: four 
appointed jointly by the President of the Senate, the 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
of the Senate, and the chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate which has 
jurisdiction over appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia; four appointed by the Speaker of the House on 
the advice of the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of the House, and the chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
which has jurisdiction over appropriations for the District 
of Columbia; and four appointed by the President. In 
each case, two of the four appointees shall come from the 
branch of the Government supervising the appointment, 
and two from private life. 

The Committee shall elect a Chairman and a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. 
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National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee 


Announcement of Appointment of 10 Members of the 
Committee. October 22, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
10 persons to serve as members of the National Highway 
Safety Advisory Committee for terms expiring March 15, 
1973. The new Commissoners are: 


James E. Aaron, Carbondale, Ill., coordinator of the Safety Center 
of Southern Illinois University. He replaces William H. Morris, 
term expired. 

Micuaet Baker, Jr., of Beaver, Pa., president of Michael Baker, 
Inc., an engineering firm. He replaces Richard J. Hughes, term 
expired. 

Forrest C. Brapen, of Yuma, Ariz., president of Braden Machin- 
ery and past chairman, Arizona Highway Commission. He 
replaces Harry Heltzer, term expired. 

Jupce SHERMAN G. Finesitver, of Denver, Colo., judge of the 
Second Judicial District Court, Division 1, Denver. He replaces 
J. Sam Winters, term expired. 

E.mer C. Hunttey, of Thornton, Wash., a State senator and 
chairman of the Washington State Legislative Highway Com- 
mission. He replaces Jesse M. Unruh, term expired. 

Tuomas C. Morritt, of Bloomington, IIl., vice president of State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and chairman 
of the board, State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. He re- 
places Kenneth A. Roberts, term expired. 

Met J. Personett, of Juneau, Alaska, a commissioner in the De- 
partment of Public Safety and the Governor’s highway 
safety representative. He replaces Maurice Tempelsman, term 
expired. 

Jor R. Seacrest, of Lincoln, Nebr., managing editor of the Lincoln 
Journal and chairman of Lincoln Metropolitan Transportation 
Council. He replaces Mattie B. Davis, term expired. 

Gorpon M. Scuerer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, attorney, and chair- 
man of the highways and transportation committee of the Ohio 
General Assembly. He replaces Carlisle Knowlton, term expired. 

Harotp W. SuLLivaN, of Sacramento, Calif., commissioner, Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol. He replaces J. E. Malloy, term expired. 


The National Highway Safety Advisory Committee 
was established in 1966. It provides advice and counsel 
to the Secretary of Transportation and the Highway 
Safety Bureau on Highway Safety Standards and other 
highway safety matters. The Committee reviews and 
approves highway standards before they are promulgated 
and meets at least once a year to review the highway 
safety program and establish priorities. The Committee 
last met in May 1970. 

The Committee is composed of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. who serves as Chairman, and 35 members 
appointed by the President. Presidential appointees serve 
for terms of three years. 


Administrative Conference of the 
United States 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Members of 
the Council of the Administrative Conference. 


October 23, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
three persons to serve as members of the Council of the 
Administrative Conference of the United States for terms 
of 3 years. The appointees are : 


Cuartes Davin Astarp, of Alexandria, Va., General Counsel, 
United States Information Agency. Mr. Ablard replaces Rosel 
H. Hyde, term expired. 


Witutiam H. Reuneuist, of Phoenix, Ariz., Assistant Attorney 
General, Department of Justice. Mr. Rehnquist replaces 
Leonard Marks, term expired. 


Harotp Louis Russet, of Atlanta, Ga., partner, Law Firm of 
Gambrell, Russell, Moye and Killorin. Mr. Russell is being 
reappointed. 


The 1964 Administrative Conference Act established 
the Administrative Conference of the United States as a 
permanent independent agency. The purpose of the Con- 
ference is to develop improvements in the legal procedures 
by which Federal agencies fix the rights and obligations 
of private persons and businesses through agency ad- 
judication, rulemaking, and investigative proceedings. 
The Conference provides a forum in which agency heads, 
other Federal officials, private lawyers, scholars, and ex- 
perts can conduct studies of select problems involving 
these administrative procedures and improve their fair- 
ness and effectiveness. The act provides that the total 
membership of the Conference shall be not more than 
91 nor less than 75. 


The Council is the executive board of the Conference 
and consists of 10 members appointed by the President 
for 3 year terms. Federal officials may constitute no more 
than one-half the total Council membership. The Coun- 
cil evaluates recommendations submitted by the com- 
mittees of the Conference and schedules them for general 
consideration. The Chairman of the Council is Roger C. 
Crampton. He also serves as Chairman of the Administra- 
tive Conference. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


The President’s Address to the 25th Anniversary Session of the General 
Assembly. October 23, 1970 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary General, distinguished Chiefs of State and 
Heads of Government, Your Excellencies the Foreign Ministers, and 
Delegates here assembled: 

I am honored to greet the members of the United Nations on behalf 
of the United States as we celebrate this organization’s 25th anniversary. 
On this historic occasion I wish to pay a special tribute to the founders 
of the United Nations—to Secretary General U Thant and to all others 
who have played indispensable roles in its success. 

In considering an anniversary and in celebrating one, there is a 
temptation to recount the accomplishments of the past, to gloss over the 
difficulties of the present, and to speak in optimistic or even extravagant 
terms about our hopes for the future. 

This is too important a time and too important an occasion for such 
an approach. The fate of more than 31% billion people today rests on 
the realism and candor with which we approach the great issues of war 
and peace, of security and progress, in this world that together we call 
home. 

So I would like to speak with you today not ritualistically but real- 
istically ; not of impossible dreams but of possible deeds. 

The United Nations was born amid a great upwelling of hope that at 
last the better nature of man would triumph. There was hope that Wood- 
row Wilson’s dream of half a century ago—that the world’s governments 
would join “in a permanent league in which they are pledged to use their 
united power to maintain peace by maintaining right and justice’— 
would at last be realized. 

Some of those early hopes have been realized. Some have not. 

The U.N. has achieved many successes in settling or averting 
conflicts. 

The U.N. has achieved many successes in promoting economic de- 
velopment and in fostering other areas of international cooperation, 
thanks to the work of dedicated men and women all over the world. 

These are matters that all the members of the United Nations can 
point to with very great pride. 

But we also know that the world today is not what the founders of 
the U.N. hoped it would be 25 years ago. Cooperation among nations 
leaves much to be desired. The goal of the peaceful settlement of disputes 
is too often breached. The great central issue of our time—the question 
of whether the world as a whole is to live at peace—has not been resolved. 

This central issue turns in large part on the relations among the 
great nuclear powers. Their strength imposes on them special responsi- 
bilities of restraint and wisdom. The issue of war and peace cannot be 
solved unless we in the United States and the Soviet Union demonstrate 
both the will and the capacity to put our relationship on a basis con- 
sistent with the aspirations of mankind. 


Commenting here today on U.S.—Soviet relationships, I see no point 
in responding in kind to traditional cold war rhetoric. The facts of the 
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recent past speak for themselves. An effort to score debating points is 
not the way to advance the cause of peace. 

In fact, one of the paramount problems of our time is that we must 
transcend the old patterns of power politics in which nations sought to 
exploit every volatile situation for their own advantage, or to squeeze 
the maximum advantage for themselves out of every negotiation. 

In today’s world, and especially where the nuclear powers are in- 
volved, such policies invite the risk of confrontations and could spell 
disaster for all. The changes in the world since World War II have 
made more compelling than ever the central idea behind the United 
Nations: that individual nations must be ready at last to take a farsighted 
and a generous view. The profoundest national interest of our time—for 
every nation—is not immediate gain but the preservation of peace. 

One of the reasons the world had such high hopes for the United 
Nations at the time of its founding was that the United States and the 
Soviet Union had fought together as allies in World War II. We cooper- 
ated in bringing the U.N. into being. There were hopes that this coop- 
eration would continue. 

It did not continue, and much of the world’s—and the U.N.’s— 
most grievous troubles since have stemmed from that fact of history. 

It is not my intention to point fingers of blame, but simply to dis- 
cuss the facts of international life as they are. 

We all must recognize that the United States and the Soviet Union 
have very profound and fundamental differences. 

It would not be realistic, therefore, to suggest that our differences can 
be eliminated merely by better personal relationships between the heads 
of our governments. Such a view would slight the seriousness of our dis- 
agreements. 

Genuine progress in our relations calls for specifics, not merely atmos- 
pherics. A true detente is built by a series of actions, not by a superficial 
shift in the apparent mood. 

It would not be realistic to suggest that all we need to improve our 
relations is “better mutual understanding.” 

Understanding is necessary. But we do understand one another well 
enough to know that our differences are real, and that in many respects 
we will continue to be competitors. Our task is to keep that competition 
peaceful, to make it creative. 

Neither would it be realistic to deny that power has a role in our 
relations. Power is a fact of international life. Our mutual obligation is to 
discipline that power, to seek together with other nations to ensure that it 
is used to maintain peace, not to threaten the peace. 

I state these obstacles to peace because they are the challenge that 
must be overcome. 

Despite the deep differences between ourselves and the Soviet Union, 
there are four great factors that provide a basis for a common interest in 
working together to contain and to reduce those differences. 

The first of these factors is at once the most important and the most 
obvious. Neither of us wants a nuclear exchange that would cost the lives 
of tens of millions of people. Thus, we have a powerful common interest 
in avoiding a nuclear confrontation. 

The second of these factors is the enormous cost of arms. Certainly 
we both should welcome the opportunity to reduce the burden, to use 
our resources for building rather than destroying. 
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The third factor is that we both are major industrial powers, which 
at present have very little trade or commercial contact with one another. 
It would clearly be in the economic self-interest of each of us if world 
conditions would permit us to increase trade and contact between us. 

The fourth factor is the global challenge of economic and social 
development. The pressing economic and social needs around the world 
can give our competition a creative direction. 

Thus, in these four matters, we have substantial mutual incentives 
to find ways of working together despite our continuing difference of 
views on other matters. 

It was in this spirit that I announced, on taking office, that the 
policy of the United States would be to move from an era of confronta- 
tion to one of negotiation. 

This is a spirit that we hope will dominate the talks between our 
two countries on the limitation of strategic arms. 

There is no greater contribution which the United States and the 
Soviet Union together could make than to limit the world’s capacity for 
self-destruction. 

This would reduce the danger of war. And it would enable us to 
devote more of our resources—abroad as well as at home—to assisting 
in the constructive works of economic development and in peaceful 
progress: in Africa, for example, where so many nations have gained 
independence and dignity during the life of the United Nations; in Asia, 
with its rich diversity of cultures and peoples; and in Latin America, 
where the United States has special bonds of friendship and cooperation. 

Despite our many differences, the United States and the Soviet 
Union have managed ever since World War II to avoid direct conflicts. 
But history shows—as the tragic experience of World War I indicates— 
that great powers can be drawn into conflict without their intending it 
by wars between smaller nations. 

The Middle East is a place today where local rivalries are intense, 
where the vital interests of the United States and the Soviet Union are 
both involved. Quite obviously, the primary responsibility for achieving 
a peaceful settlement in the Middle East rests on the nations there them- 
selves. But in this region in particular, it is imperative that the two major 
powers conduct themselves so as to strengthen the forces of peace rather 
than to strengthen the forces of war. 

It is essential that we and the Soviet Union join in efforts toward 
avoiding war in the Middle East, and also toward developing a climate 
in which the nations of the Middle East will learn to live and let live. 
It is essential not only in the interest of the people of the Middle East 
themselves, but also because the alternative could be a confrontation 
with disastrous consequences for the Middle East, for our nations and 
for the whole world. 

Therefore, we urge the continuation of the cease-fire and the cre- 
ation of confidence in which peace efforts can go forward. 


In the world today we are at a crossroads. We can follow the old 
way, playing the traditional game of international relations, but at ever- 
increasing risk. Everyone will lose. No one will gain. Or we can take a 
new road. 

I invite the leaders of the Soviet Union to join us in taking that new 
road—to join in a peaceful competition, not in the accumulation of arms 
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but in the dissemination of progress; not in the building of missiles but 
in waging a winning war against hunger and disease and human misery 
in our own countries and around the globe. 

Let us compete in elevating the human spirit, in fostering respect 
for law among nations, in promoting the works of peace. In this kind of 
competition, no one loses and everyone gains. 

Here at the United Nations, there are many matters of major and 
immediate global concern on which nations even when they are competi- 
tors have a mutual interest in working together as part of the community 
of nations. 

In approaching these matters each of us represented here, in our 
national interest as leaders and in our self-interest as human beings, must 
take into consideration a broader element: “The World Interest.” 

It is in the world interest to avoid drifting into a widening division 
between have and have-not nations. 

Last month I proposed a major transformation of the American 
foreign aid program. A major thrust of my proposals is to place larger 
shares of American assistance under international agencies, in particular 
the World Bank, the U.N. Development Program, the Regional De- 
velopment Banks. We seek to promote greater multilateral cooperation 
and the pooling of contributions through impartial international bodies. 
We are also encouraging developing countries to participate more fully 
in the determination of their needs. Within the inter-American system, 
for example, new mechanisms have been established for a continuing and 
frank dialogue. 

In the spirit of the U.N.’s second development decade, we shall strive 
to do our full and fair share in helping others to help themselves—through 
government assistance, through encouraging efforts by private industry, 
through fostering a spirit of international volunteer service. 

It is in the world interest for the United States and the United Na- 
tions, all nations, not to be paralyzed in its most important function, that 
of keeping the peace. 

Disagreements between the major powers in the past have contrib- 
uted to this paralysis. The United States will do everything it can to help 
develop and strengthen the practical means that will enable the United 
Nations to move decisively to keep the peace. This means strengthening 
both its capacity for peacemaking, settling disputes before they lead to 
armed conflict, and its capacity for peacekeeping, containing and ending 
conflicts that have broken out. 

It is in the world interest that we cooperate, all of us, in preserving 
and restoring our natural environment. 


Pollution knows no national or ideological boundaries. For exam- 
ple, it has made Lake Erie barely able to support life, it is despoiling 
Lake Baikal, and it puts Lake Tanganyika in future jeopardy. The U.N. 
is uniquely equipped to play a central role in an international effort to 
curtail its ravages. 

It ts in the world interest for the resources of the sea to be used for 
the benefit of all—and not to become a source of international conflict, 
pollution, and unbridled commercial rivalry. 

Technology is ready to tap the vast, largely virgin resources of the 
oceans. At this moment, we have the opportunity to set up rules and 
institutions to ensure that these resources are developed for the benefit 
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of all mankind and that the resources derived from them are shared 
equitably. But this moment is fleeting. If we fail to seize it, storm and 
strife could become the future of the oceans. 

This summer the United States submitted a draft United Nations 
convention on this matter which I hope will receive early and favorable 
attention. 

It is in the world interest to ensure that the quantity of life does not 
impair the quality of life. 

As the U.N. enters its second development decade, it has both the 
responsibility and the means to help nations control the population ex- 
plosion which so impedes meaningful economic growth. The United 
States will continue to support the rapid development of U.N. services 
to assist the population and family planning programs of member nations. 

It is in the world interest that the narcotics traffic be curbed. 

Drugs pollute the minds and bodies of our young people, bringing 
misery, violence, and human and economic waste. This scourge of drugs 
can be eliminated through international cooperation. I urge all govern- 
ments to support the recent recommendations of the U.N. Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, to take the first step toward giving them substance 
by establishing a United Nations Fund for Drug Control. And I urge all 
governments to support a strengthened narcotics treaty that would gov- 
ern all production by restricting it solely to medical and scientific pur- 
poses. The United States has already circulated such a proposal for con- 
sideration at the next session of the U.N. Narcotics Commission. 

It is in the world interest to put a decisive end to sky piracy and the 
kidnaping and murder of diplomats. 

In this assembly last year, I called for international action to put an 
end to air piracy. This problem has grown even more acute. Recent 
events have dramatically underscored its gravity and also underscored 
the fact that no nation is immune from it. The United States has taken a 
number of steps on its own initiative. But this issue requires effective inter- 
national actions, including measures to permit the suspension of airline 
services to countries where such piracy is condoned. 

The increase of kidnapings of accredited diplomats is a closely re- 
lated matter that should urgently concern every member of this Assembly. 

Finally, it is in the world interest to ensure that the human rights 
of prisoners-of-war are not violated. 

In an address earlier this month proposing a cease-fire in Indochina, 
I called for the immediate and unconditional release by both sides of 
prisoners-of-war and innocent victims of the conflict. This is not a political 
or a military issue. It is a humanitarian issue. The United Nations should 
register its concern about the treatment of prisoners-of-war and press all 


adversaries in this conflict, indeed in every conflict, to honor the Geneva 
Convention. 


I have mentioned some of the problems on which the United Na- 
tions can—if its members have the will—make substantial progress. There 
are many others. I urge this body, and the U.N. system, to move ahead 
rapidly with effective action. And as we move ahead, the United States 
will do its full share. 


The United States came to its present position of world power with- 


out either seeking the power or wanting the responsibility. We shall meet 
that responsibility as well as we can. 
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We shall not be so pious or so hypocritical as to pretend that we have 
not made mistakes, or that we have no national interests of our own which 
we intend to protect. 

But we can with complete honesty say that we maintain our strength 
to keep the peace, not to threaten the peace. The power of the United 
States will be used to defend freedom, never to destroy freedom. 

What we seek is not a Pax Americana, not an American Century, 
but rather a structure of stability and progress that will enable each 
nation, large and small, to chart its own course, to make its own way 
without outside interference, without intimidation, without domination 
by ourselves or any other nation. The United States fully understands 
and respects the policy of nonalignment, and we welcome joint 
efforts, such as the recent meeting in Lusaka, to further international 
cooperation. 

We seek good relations with all the people of the world. We respect 
the right of each people to choose its own way. 

We do hold certain principles to be universal: 

—that each nation has a sovereign right to its own independence 

and to recognition of its own dignity. 

—that each individual has a human right to that same recognition 
of his dignity. 

—that we all share a common obligation to demonstrate the 
mutual respect for the rights and feelings of one another that 
is the mark of a civil society and also of a true community of 
nations. 

As the United Nations begins its next quarter century, it does so 
richer in experience, sobered in its understanding of what it can do and 
what it cannot, what should be expected and what should not. 

In the spirit of this 25th anniversary, the United States will go the 
extra mile in doing our part toward making the U.N. succeed. We look 
forward to working together—working together with all nations repre- 
sented here in going beyond the mere containment of crises to building 
a structure of peace that promotes justice as well as assuring stability 
that will last because all have a stake in its lasting. 

I remember very vividly today my visit to India in 1953 when I met 
for the first time one of the world’s greatest statesmen, Prime Minister 
Nehru. I asked him, as he considered that great country, with its enor- 
mous problems, what was its greatest need? He replied: “The greatest 
need for India, and for any newly independent country, is for 25 years 
of peace—a generation of peace.” 

In Africa, in Asia, in Latin America, in Western Europe, in Eastern 
Europe—in all the 74 nations I have now visited, one thing I have found 
is that whatever their differences in race or religion or political systems, 
whatever their customs, whatever their condition, the people of the world 
want peace. 

So let the guns fall silent and stay silent. 

In Southeast Asia, let us agree to a cease-fire and negotiate a peace. 

In the Middle East, let us hold to the cease-fire and build a peace. 

Through arms control agreements, let us invest our resources in the 
development that nourishes peace. 

Across this planet let us attack the ills that threaten peace. 

In the untapped oceans of water and space, let us harvest in peace. 
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In our personal relations and in our international relations, let us 
display the mutual respect that fosters peace. 

Above all, let us, as leaders of the world, reflect in our actions what 
our own people feel. Let us do what our own people need. Let us con- 
sider the world interest—the people’s interest—in all that we do. 

Since the birth of the United Nations—for the first time in this 
century—the world’s people have lived through 25 years without a world 


war. 


Let us resolve together that the second quarter century of the 
United Nations shall offer the world what its people yearn for, and what 
they deserve: a world without any war, a full generation of peace. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, New York, N.Y. His remarks were broadcast on radio and television. 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations sub- 
mitted to the Senate, below. 


October 18 


Representatives of the Business Council met with the 
President at the White House. 


October 21 


The President signed the Merchant Marine Act of 
1970 in a ceremony in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister of Laos, met 
with the President at the White House. 


October 22 


Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko of the Soviet Union 
met with the President at the White House. 


October 24 


Prime Minister Eisaku Sato of Japan met with the 
President at the White House. 





on 


he 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


nore: The Congress being in recess, no nomi- 
nations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. 





—_—_ 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released October 21, 1970 

Announcement of signing of bill (H.R. 14685) 
amending the International Travel Act of 
1961. 

Announcement of signing of H.R. 15424, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1970. 

Press conference of Dr. Paul W. McCracken, 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers, 
on the Consumer Price Index. 


Released October 23, 1970 


The President’s address to the 25th anni- 
versary session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 16, 1970 


ee Public Law 91-465 
An Act to authorize the establishment of 
the Andersonville National Historical Site 
in the State of Georgia, and for other pur- 


ON ne Public Law 91-459 
An Act to provide for the conveyance to 
Pima and Maricopa Counties, Arizona, and 
to the city of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
of certain lands for recreational purposes 
under the provisions of the Recreation and 
Public Purposes Act of 1926. 

SE titi cnn Private Law 91-181 
An Act to validate the conveyance of cer- 
tain land in the State of California by the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

I i cictansicics cients Public Law 91-463 
An Act to amend section 11 of the Act ap- 
proved February 22, 1889 (25 Stat. 676) as 
amended by the Act of May 7, 1932 (47 Stat. 
150), and as amended by the Act of April 
13, 1948 (62 Stat. 170) relating to the ad- 
mission to the Union of the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington, and for other purposes. 

i ee Public Law 91-462 
An Act to authorize a study of the feasibil- 
ity and desirability of establishing a unit 
of the national park system to commemo- 
rate the opening of the Cherokee Strip to 
homesteading, and for other purposes. 

rg Public Law 91-457 
An Act to establish the Fort Point National 
Historic Site in San Francisco, California, 
and for other purposes. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 16, 1970—Continued 


0 ee Public Law 91-461 
An Act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Western Interstate Nuclear Compact, 
and related purposes. 

GB. MB sec cccccsccccncce Public Law 91-458 
An Act to provide for Federal railroad 
safety, hazardous materials control and for 


Di Fie eniitinnetinniinmas, Public Law 91-464 
Communicable Disease Control Amend- 
ments of 1970. 

J a Public Law 91-460 
An Act to amend section 4 of the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands relating 


to voting age. 

Oh Fs cctctcsenaiccnacs Private Law 91-175 
An Act for the relief of Kathryn Talbot. 

i i siceshnctctattitcicesimnininants Private Law 91-176 
An Act for the relief of Curtis Nolan Reed. 

ene Private Law 91-177 
An Act for the relief of Kyung Ae Oh. 

Gi Go eccceminnas Private Law 91-178 
An Act for the relief of Ming Chang. 

ee Private Law 91-179 
An Act for the relief Kim Julia and Park 
Tong Op. 

©. GO Gcstennnennncnenn Private Law 91-180 


An Act for the relief of Hyun Joo Lee and 
Myung Joo Lee. 


Approved October 17, 1970 


TT Ci isciccscneetitisconninpmnctoenens Public Law 91-466 
An Act to extend for two years the period 
for which payments in lieu of taxes may be 
made with respect to certain real property 
transferred by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries to other 
Government departments. 


Approved October 19, 1970 


i Gai rtrccinnnne Public Law 91-468 
An Act to provide insurance for member 
accounts in State and federally chartered 
credit unions and for other purposes. 

Dy Gy aaicais wi ccna Public Law 91-467 
An Act to amend the Bankruptcy Act, sec- 
tions 2, 14, 15, 17, 38, and 58, to permit the 
discharge of debts in a subsequent pro- 
ceeding after denial of discharge for spec- 
ified reasons in an earlier proceeding, to 
authorize courts of bankruptcy to deter- 
mine the dischargeability or nondischarge- 
ability of provable debts, and to provide 
additional grounds for the revocation of 
discharges. 


Approved October 21, 1970 


TR. Stet cites Private Law 91-182 
An Act for the relief of Keum Ja Franks. 
Ty Gia esc nition Public Law 91-483 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to provide financial assistance for 
development and operation costs of the 
Ice Age National Scientific Reserve in the 
State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 

ee Public Law 91-470 
An Act to permit the use for any public 
Purpose of certain real property in the 
State of Georgia. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 21, 1970—Continued 


Tr CR ikicnsintintinnae Public Law 91-475 
An Act to amend section 15-503 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code with respect to 
exemptions from attachment and certain 
other process in the case of persons not 
residing in the District of Columbia. 

TREE, GO cctaiincsad Public Law 91-481 
An Act to authorize subsistence, without 
charge, to certain air evacuation patients. 

WRI, We iknctstdension Public Law 91-476 
An Act to provide for the establishment of 
the King Range National Conservation 
Area in the State of California. 

pA ee Public Law 91-471 
An Act to declare that the United States 
holds 19.57 acres of land, more or less, in 
trust for the Yankton Sioux Tribe. 

Ee eee Private Law 91-183 
An Act to release and convey the reversion- 
ary interest of the United States in cer- 
tain real property known as the McNary 
Dam Townsite, Umatilla County, Oregon. 

ee Public Law 91-477 
An Act to amend the International Travel 
Act of 1961, as amended, in order to im- 
prove the balance of payments by further 
promoting travel to the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

TR: Sin nttimnnntia Public Law 91-482 
An Act to repeal several obsolete sections 
of title 10, United States Code, and section 
208 of title 37, United States Code. 


TRE: BI iisctcctittinntnnn Public Law 91-469 
Merchant Marine Act of 1970. 
2 ee Public Law 91-478 


An Act to convey certain federally owned 
land to the Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma. 

TER, Mn nncicnsnwese Public Law 91-484 
An Act to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to provide that enlisted members of 
@ uniformed service who accept appoint- 
ments as officers shall not receive less than 
the pay and allowances to which they were 
previously entitled by virtue of their en- 
listed status. 

ee Public Law 91-472 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1971. 

TER, BGR incntctmnne Public Law 91-480 
An Act to revise the per diem allowance 
authorized for members of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission when in a 
travel status. 


Te Wi tekwcsnsccuas Public Law 91-479 
An Act to establish in the State of Michi- 
gan the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore, and for other purposes. 

Qi icnscccnswinsasitien Public Law 91-474 
An Act to establish the Plymouth-Prov- 
incetown Celebration Commission. 

a Private Law 91-184 
An Act for the relief of Johnny Mason, 
Junior (Johnny Trinidad Mason, Junior). 

ee ee Public Law 91-473 
Joint Resolution to provide for the tempo- 
rary extension of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s insurance authority. 
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